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Of the 211 volumes of Supplementary Reading published by the American if 
Book Company, those listed below meet the demand for good, wholesome 
supplementary reading for the first three years in school, They are varied 
in character, fresh in matter, fascinating in style, and attractive in illus- 
They are fully described in an illustrated 40-page circular, No. . 


tration. 


650, a copy of which will be sent to any teacher on request, 


FIRST YEAR 


Baker’s Action Primer 
Fairy Reader 
Second Fairy Reader 
Another Fairy Reader - 
Beebe & Kingsley’s First Year Nature 
Reader - - - 
Brown & Bailey’s Jingle Primer - 
Christy & Shaw’s Pathways in Nature and 
Literature: First Reader - 
Dutton’s World at Work Series: Fishing 
and Hunting - - - 
Fox’s Indian Primer - 
Johnston & Barnum’s Book of Plays - 
Lane’s Stories for Children 
McCullough’s Little Stories for Little People 
Sight Reader - - 
Simms’s Child Literature 
Smythe’s Reynard the Fox - 
Wood’s The Children’s First Story Book - 


SECOND YEAR 


Bakewell's True Fairy Stories - 4 


Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold  - - 
Christy & Shaw's Pathways in Nature and 
Literature: Second Reader - 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe Retold (Baldwin 
Dutton’s World at Work Series: in Fiel 
and Pasture - - 
Easy Steps for Little Feet - 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans” - 
Fables and Rhymes (Lakeside Literature 
Series) - 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs 
Logie and Uecke’s Story Reader - 
Long’s Home Geography - 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 
Schwartz's Five Little Strangers - 
Shaw’s Big People and Little People of 
Other Lands 


4 


Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold - '$0.35 
Stafford’s Animal Fables - -30 cz 
Swift's Gulliver’s Travels Retold (Baldwin) -35 
Williams’s Choice Literature: Book I. BS 
For Primary Grades - - - -22 ae 
THIRD YEAR i 
Abbott's Boy on a Farm (Johnson) - 
Baldwin’s Old Stories of the East - 45 
Old Greek Stories - - - .45 + 
Thirty More Famous Stories’ - - 
American Book of Golden Deeds - -50 
Bartlett's Animals at Home - 45 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories - - -45 is 
Stories of Country Life 
Davis & Chow Leung's Chinese ‘Fables 
and Folk Stories .40 
Eggleston's Stories of American Life and 
Adventure” - .50 
Folk Story and Verse (Lakeside Literature 4 ; 
Series) - -40 if 
Golden Book of Choice Reading .30 
Horne & Scobey’s Stories of Great Artists. -40 |e 
Johnson’s Story of Two Boys 
Waste Not, Want Not Stories - - 50 is 
Johonnot’s Grandfather's Stories - -27 
Friends in Feathers and - .30 i 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neigh- 
bors -50 
Kupfer’s Lives and Stories Worth Remem- le 
bering 
Monteith’s Familiar Animals and Their Bt 
Wild Kindred - - - -50 
Some Useful Animals - - -50 
Pratt’s Legends of the Red Children : -30 
Pyle’s Prose and. Verse for Children - 40 
Stories of Humble Friends .50 
Schwartz’s Famous Pictures for Children . -40 
Scobey & Horne’s Stories of Great Musi- 
cians - -40 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers - - .35 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees - -40 
Williams's Choice Literature: Book Il. 
For Primary Grades - - -25 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE ELIMINATION 
AKER. 

Mr. Hearst has made public cer- 
tain letters which were written six 
or eight years ago by Mr. Archbold 
of the Standard Oil Company to 
Senator Foraker of Ohio, from which 
it appears that payments of money 
were made by the company to Mr. 
Foraker to the amounts of $20,00), 
$15,000, and $50,000 respectively. 
Mr. Foraker does not deny the au- 
thenticity of the letters; but he ex- 
plains with reference to the first two 
payments that they were made to 
him as counsel of the Standard Gil 
Company, and that the legislative 
measures which he was paid for an- 
tagonizing were pending, not before 
Congress, but before the Ohio legis- 
lature. As ‘to the third payment, he 
explains that it was a loan made to 
him to assist in the purchase of an 
Ohio newspaper, and he quotes a let- 
ter showing that it was returned, a 
few days later, after the contem- 
plated transaction had fallen through. 
The effect of these disc!osures, 
scarcely mitigated by Mr. Foraker’s 
explanations, has been to eliminate 
him. altogether from the national 
canvass, and to make extremely 
doubtful his re-election to the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Foraker’s withdrawal from 
the canvass was made openly, appar- 
ently at his own initiative, but it is 
reported that, prior to his taking this 
action, when Mr. Taft was urged by 
the party leaders to foree Mr. For- 
aker’from the canvass, he replied: 
“If I could get every vote in the 
United States, I would never hit a 
man when he was down.” The reply 
is too characteristic to be apocryphal. 


THE UNLOADING OF HASKELL. 


At the same time that Mr. Hearst 
made these disclosures about Mr. 
Foraker, he cited evidence to show 
that Governor Haskell of Oklahoma, 
chairman of the committee which 
framed the national Democratic 
platform, and treasurer of the na- 
tional Democratic committee, had 
acted as a paid agent for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. This drew out an 
indignant disclaimer from Governor 
Haskell, and a declaration that it 
must have been some other Haskell 
who was concerned in the matters re- 


OF FOR- 


ferred to. Shortly after, President 
Roosevelt, in a public letter, com- 
mented scathingly upon Governor 


Haskell’s conduct, and upon his pres- 
ent representative position in the 


Democratic campaign, as Mr. 
Bryan’s chief lieutenant. This drew 
from Mr. Bryan a sharp personal 


demand upon the President for proof 
of the charges against Haskell, and a 
vigorous defence and vindication of 
the latter against the aspersions upon 
him. Mr. Bryan did not know how 
heavily the President was loaded. It 
was as if he had delivered himself 
and Mr. Haskell into the President’s 
hands. For the President replied 
with a letter in which he adduced 
evidence so clear, so irrefutable, and 
so damning that Governor Haskell 
resigned his office as treasurer. 


THE CASE AGAINST HASKELL 

Aside from certain complications 
in Ohio, which the President passed 
over, the case against Haskell is, 
briefly, this: That this very last sum- 


mer, at the very time that Mr. Has- 
kell was at Denver helping to frame 
the mighty fulminations against 
trusts, contained in the Democratic 
platform, the attorney-general of 
Oklahoma, acting in the interests of 
the people, obtained an injunction 
against a foreign ‘corporation, the 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company, which 
was laying a pipe line in violation of 
law; that the company was only a 
shadow and a pretence, as the rec- 
ords show that all but a few hundred 
dollars of its stock was owned by the 
Standard Oil Company; and _ that 
Governor Haskell, as soon as he re- 
turned from Denver, went before a 
higher court, urged that he was the 
sole authority to decide such matteis, 
and against the strong opposition of 
the attorney-general demanded and 
secured a decree dissolving the  in- 
junction against the trespassing com- 
pany. That he went out of his way 
to render this important service to 
the Standard Oil interests without 
pay, no one, of course, for a moment 
believes. Governor Haskell’s aftilia- 
tion with corporate interests has been 
fully as notorious in Oklahoma as Mr. 
Foraker’s in Ohio. 
BIGGER THAN 
NOUGHTS. 

No Standard of size remains long 
permanent in the building of battle- 
ships. It seemed as if the last word 
had been spoken when the Dread- 
nought and her sister ships were 
built; but now, at the very time 
when the international parliamen- 
tary union is in session at Berlin, 
considering the possible realization 
of Tennyson’s dream of a parliament 
of the world, and listening to edify- 
ing and reassuring speeches by the 
German chancellor, England has 
launched the St. Vincent, which is to 
be of 1,350 tons greater displacement 
than the Dreadnought, and there has 
been launched also a new ship, the 
Minas Geraes, which is being built 
for Brazil, and which, on paper at 
least, is more powerful even than the 
§t. Vincent. What Brazil wants 
with such a ship no one seems to 
know. 

SLAVERY REVIVED. 

The practice which the Alabama 
courts are following of sentencing 
negro men and women to the chain- 
gang for alleged violation of con- 
tracts is attaining proportions which 
cause it to be little else than a re- 
vival of slavery. Any white person 
who wishes to charge a negro with 
agreeing to work and then refusing 
to do so has only to make complaint 
in court, and the luckless defendant 
is sentenced to the chain-gang. An 
abundant supply of cheap convict la- 
bor is thus secured, but at the cost of 
heinous injustice. Recently, at 
Montgomery, in a_ single day, 
twenty-three negroes were sentenced 
to the chain-gang, and six of these, 
including one woman, were charged 
with violation of contract. The 
number of days of punishment 
ranged from ninety-eight to 156. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE AIR. 


“As free as air” is a familiar ex- 
pression; but whether an entire free- 
dom of the air is consistent with the 
general peace and welfare is a ques- 
tion which promises to become seri- 
ous as soon as aerial navigation 
passes the experimental stage. It is 


DREAD- 


significant that a protest has been al- 
ready raised in Switzerland because 
Count Zeppelin sailed over that coun- 
try in his airship without special per- 
mission. It is still more significant 
that, at the second Hague conference, 
several countries, Russia, Germany, 
and France among them, refused to 
renew the earlier agreement that ex- 
plosives must not be thrown from”™ 
balloons, though they were willing 
to agree that undefended cities, vil- 
lages, and dwellings must not be 
subjected to any sort of a bombard- 
ment. The freedom of the atmos: 
phere for purposes of navigation is 
likely to bring with it’ peculiar 
perils, but it is hard to see how it 
ean be abridged. 

ALCOHOLISM IN FRANCE. 

Time without mind, the wine-drink- 
ing countries in general and France 
in particular have been held up as 
examples of temperance, and it has 
been insisted that the free use of 
the milder beverages precluded the 
abuse of strong drink. But this rea- 
soning will have to be abandoned, so 
far at least as France is concerned, 
in view of recent statistics of the per 


capita consumption of distilled 
liquors in the different HKuropean 
countries. These figures show that 


such consumption is increasing more 
rapidly in France than in any other 
country; that it has increased 400 per 
cent. in seventy years; and that 
France now ranks with Austria and 
Belgium as one of the three most 
drunken nations in Europe. Mean- 
time, in Great Britain and Germany, 
the consumption has practically stood 
still, while in Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway it has greaty 
declined. The decline is heaviest in 
Norway. 
THE OPIUM EVIL. 


Fresh evidence of the wise and 
beneficent character of Secretary 
Root’s statesmanship is afforded im 
the general acceptance of the invita- 
tions issued at his initiative to an in- 
ternational opium conference, to be 
held at Shanghai next January. The 
purpose of the conference is to arrive 
at an agreement for controlling the 
opium traffic in the far East. Dele- 
gates to the conference have already 
been named by Great Britain, 
France, Germany, China, Japan, Por- 
tugal, and the United States; and in- 
vitations have now been sent to Per- 
sia, Turkey, and Russia. 

Ginn & Company announce the 
publication of Horace White's 
“Money and Banking” in a third edi- 
tion. The recent financial panic and 
resultant legislation have made this 
a fitting time for the revision of a 
book which has long been an author- 
ity in its subject. The new edition 
embraces the full text of the Aldrich- 


Vreeland Act and that of the bill pro- 


posed by the currency commission of 
the American Bankers’ Association, a 
summary of the Fowler Bill, and of 
the report of the currency comm'ttee 
of the New York chamber of com- 
merce, together with chapters on the 
recent panic, on the central bank 
question, and on cognate subjects. 


Every man should spend at least 
an hour every day in self-improve- 
ment, even if it is only in talking 
with his wife.—Somerville Journal. 
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A First Book in 
BUSINESS METHODS 


By Wit.iaM P. TELLER, Credit Man, The Puritan Manu- 
facturing Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., and 

Henry F. Brown, Head of the Commercial Department in 
the Rock Island (Illinois) High School. 

This book contains the facts about every-day business 
that every one should know, Complete enough for gen- 
eral use, it is simple enough for use in the upper gram- 
mar grades. In addition to the many practical exer- 
cises, it contains one hundred and fifty-three illustra- 
tions in facsimile of business forms. 


Teachers welcome it. 
‘‘Unquestionably the foremost work of its kind.” 
—A. A. Andrews of Maconand Andrews Business Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tenn. 

Business Men like it. 
“] find it a very fine business man’s guide.”’— W. F. 
Hethuay, Allentown, Pa, 

One Hundred and Twenty-Three 


Cities and Towns have adopted it for 
use in their schools. 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE 
LITERATURE AND ART 


By Avis PERDUE, of the Keith School, Chicago, and 
Saran E. GRIswo_p, of the Chicago Normal School, 

Chicago. 

In this beautiful little book of 237 pages is solved 
the teacher’s problem of preparing the 
child for the formal grammar of the upper grades. The 
topics in which the child is most interested are treated 
in the most attractive manner possible. The work con- 
tains exquisite bits of literature and is copiously illus- 
trated by reproductions of the best paintings. 


Rules are given only when the child is ready for 
them; he is rather stimulated to expression through 
the quickening of his observation and the cultivation 
of his aesthetic sense. 


“It isan artistic book from cover to cover.’’—Henry 
S. Tibbits, Principal of the John Spry School, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

‘‘As nearly ideal as a book for every day can be.”’ 


—A.E.Winship, Editor Journal of Education, Boston, 
Mass. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago New York London 


When you see.... 


“ES TERBROOK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
' tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 


CCCLLE CE 


26 John Street, NEW YORK 
Works : CAMDEN, N.J. 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, -_ - 


TOLEDv, OHIO 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


EDITED BY A. E. WINSHIP 
The only national educational weekly published in this country, 


TRIAL OFFER - - - THREE MONTHS - - - 25 CENTS 


To new subscribers only. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


A pen is very often driven, but a pencil is easily lead. If you start right, itis compara- 
tively easy to keep right. Lead the children at the beginning of the year to use 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
and you will have pencil comfort the entire twelve months. { Mention this publication 


and send 16 cents in stamps for samples of pencils made expressly for the different kinds 
of educational work. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE STANDARD 
English Classics Series 


Fulfills perfectly the Chief Requirements of 
The Discriminating Teacher. 


It covers SPECIALLY the College Entrance 
Requirements. 

Its volumes embody the HIGHEST editorial 
scholarship, 

They are ATTRACTIVELY and SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY bound, 

They are offered at an UNUSUALLY LOW 

~ price, 


Ask for a pamphlet giving a more com- 
plete description of the series and containing 
the mest recent College Entrance Require- 
ments in English,— sent post-paid to any 
address. 

GINN & CO., Publishers 
29 Beacon St. 
Boston 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
’ AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


The Neatfit ? 


Send for samples—then you can see for yourself 
the reasons why school men like them. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


-29=A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Long Distance Telephone 


WM. F. JARVIS _ALVIN F. PEASE 


Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— oenttone are rot discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paperis sent. Donot depend upos 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the | Redbone should be addressed to A. E. WinsurP, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, ° A e 

One renewal and one new subscription, ° ° é 

One renewal and two new subscriptions, . 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.00 a year 
$4.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Beth papers te one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON, 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


ECONOMY vs. EFFICIENCY. — 


[ Editorial. ] 


All in all, the economy plea is the most vicious 
enemy of the schools to-day. It is used by self- 
seekers, by conscienceless schemers, by political 
tricksters. 

EDUCATION ALL IMPORTANT. 


The education of the children is the most im- 
portant feature of American life. It is the most 
important industrially, commercially, politically, 
socially, domestically, and morally. It is the most 
important to the individual, to his parents, to his 
prospective family, to the community, to the tax- 
payers, and to the nation. No one can over-esti- 
mate the value of education, and this is the uni- 
versal judgment. : 

IMPORTANCE OF QUALITY. 


The learning time of a child is, ordinarily, from 
six to thirteen years of age. The majority of chil- 
dren have all the formal instruction they will ever 
get in the first six grades of the public schools. In 
six grades they get their only systematic 
schooling. Upon this education largely rests 
their success, character, and usefulness. The 
months in school average no more than _ the 
probable years of life. The success of this all-im- 
portant school life depends upon five factors: 
buildings, grounds, teaching, supervision, and legis- 
lation. 

PERFECTED SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The school buildings help or hinder a child’s edu- 
cation in proportion to their sanitation in the larg- 
est sense. City schoolhouses are ordinarily fairly 
safe and comfortable, but the rural schoolhouses 
and out-buildings are notoriously ill adapted to 
their purposes. They are not comfortable, they 
are not healthful, they are often immoral. 

The city schoolhouses can easily be perfected at 
perceptibly no extra cost. It is merely a question 
of having the buildings erected under the direction 
of the board of education, and of their having a 
free hand in the selection of an architect and con- 
tractor. 

Times out of number the architect is determined 
by schemers who care nothing for the efficiency of 
the school, or the quality of the education. The 
same is true of the choice of contractor. The 
opinion of the superintendent, principals, or teach- 
ers is rarely of account when it is pitted against 
contractor and architect and their friends. It is 
personally-interested schemers versus the judg- 
ment of educational experts, the efficiency of the 
school, and the lifelong benefit to the children, 
physically, mentally, industrially, and morally. 


THE SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


The best people now recognize that children 
need abundance of room about the schoolhouse. 
In Cleveland, where they have established a group 
of institutions for the city poor, sick and criminal 
classes, the theory is that the average should be 
an acre per individual. This may be extreme, but 
what shall be said of a school theory of a quarter 
of an acre per thousand children? The opinion of 
superintendent, principals, and teachers weighs 
nothing when balanced against the selfish schemes 
of a real estate agent. 

I once helped to make a fight in a distant city 
between a quarter-acre lot and a nine-acre lot with 
a native oak grove for a new high school building 
when the distance between the two was only a 
quarter of a mile, and there was a saving of $20,000 
by taking the large, elegant lot. No local school 
man dared make the fight because the real estate 
interest involved in getting an unheard-of price of 
the quarter-of-an-acre lot might have ruined him. 
As an outsider, I was able fearlessly to make a 
successful plea for the children, because when once 
aroused the public cared no more for the grafters 
than for the barking of a dog. 


THE TEACHING. 


Vast strides have been made in recent years in 
the public demands for trained teachers, for studi- 
ous and professionally progressive teachers, for 
tenure and pensions. The battle is not everywhere 
won, but enough has been accomplished to prove 
that all these improvements are possible whenever 
any one cares to campaign for them wisely and 
earnestly. Every advance has been made in the 
face of bittef opposition of selfish interests. 


THE SUPERVISION. 


Supervision is now universally demanded, and, 
almost uniformly, it is expert supervision. But 
there is rarely any approach to tenure, and often 
it is impossible to go into the open market for the 
best-equipped man. Here, however, efficiency 
counts for more than almost anywhere else, thanks 
to a vigorous campaign of enlightment on the 
part of disinterested public-spirited citizens. 

LEGISLATION. 


The most pitiable plight in which educational 
interests find themselves to-day is in the matter of 
school legislation. The tricky cry of economy out- 
weighs the plea of efficiency in many 
states. School men count for little when it 
comes to securing legislation, while those 
whose opinion on school matters is not worth a 
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nickel carry great weight because they hide in the 
economy ambush. 


THE EDUCATORS. 


All public school training is at the hands of up- 
wards of 400,000 teachers, principals, and super- 
visors. Of these, practically 300,000 are transient 
or untrained, leaving about 100,000 men and 
women who are a relatively permanent educational 
force, devoted to the cause of education, somewhat 
trained for their work, and more or less students of 
education. Of these, there are about 20,000 who 
read the best things written on education, who hear 
the best things that are said on the subject, who 
think rather clearly and independently on educa- 
tional topics, who do more or less talking and 
writing along these lines. These men and women 
not only teach school, but from their specializing 
are promoted by the law of projected efficiency into 
superintendencies, making of school books, and the 
publishing of school books. 

These 20,000 men and women are the educa- 
tional experts, whether they teach in the kinder- 
garten, in the grades, in the high or normal school, 
whether they superintend schools, write upon edu- 
cation, or make and publish school books. 

No one is an educator who is not still in touch 
with the schools, and who has not at some time 


‘een closely and practically allied with teaching. 


The fact that one is a parent gives him no rank as 
an educator, any more than it gives a woman a 
right to practice medicine because she has given 
catnip tea to a baby. 

The fact that one has taught in the past, if that 
past is more than ten years agone, gives him no 
rank as an educator, any more than a physician 
wholly out of practice for a few years could deal 
with a critical disease or severe surgical case. 


UP-TO-DATENESS. 


There has been as great advance in the best 
school practices as in surgery in the past ten years. 
Because a man or woman has taught school for 
many years gives him no rank as an educator un- 
less he has been a careful student of the progress 
of the day. No old-time general practitioner who 
is not studious will be responsible to-day for a seri- 
ous case in medicine or surgery, but calls in con- 
sultation some one recently from his studies or a 
persistent student. 

No educational opinion is of value to-day except 
it comes from some one who knows the best ways 
of coing the best things by studious devotion to 
educational progress. Now, what are the facts? 
Who are most likely to influence school legislation 
in city or in state? In most states in the union— 
there are some glorious exceptions—men who 
know nothing of schools, whose testimony would 
not influence legislation as to dogs or hogs if they 
knew no more about them than they know of 
schools, absolutely control much educational legis- 
lation for the simple reason that they shout 
economy. By pretending that they can save 
eleven cents a year on a child’s education, they 
weigh more than all the educators in the state put 
together. Here are men who know nothing of 
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the efficiency of the schools, and care less, who can 
jeopardize the entire training of a whole genera- 
tion of pupils in a state by simply shouting a pre- 
tended saving of a mere trifle, which is really never 
saved. 

Who are these men who put economy above effi- 
ciency, who can make laws that all men who know 
about education oppose? They are, usually, 
primary or secondary politicians, who are simply 
eens to the penurious prejudices of the popu- 
ace, 


THEY ARE NOT ECONOMISTS. 


After a man howls fiercely for some legislation: 
that will save two pennies per child, he will advo- 
cate building a half-million-dollar schoolhouse if 
the authorities will pay $75,000 for a lot that any 
one else could buy for $25,000. The efficiency of 
the schools must be maintained. This is the first 
consideration. 

The time has come to make a straight fight 
for the influence of those who know schools 
and who seek their efficiency. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


BY U. S. SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVER!IDGE, 


of Indiana. 


At the lowest estimate, more than 1,000,000 chil- 
dren between the ages of five and fourteen are be- 
ing killed or ruined in American factories, mills, 
sweat-shops, and on the coal breakers of the mines. 
Every year 10,000 die of overwork and poor food. 
Every year more than 200,000 reach maturity 
broken in body, stunted in mind, and debased in 
soul. We are adding to our citizenship nearly a 
quarter of a million of degenerates every year, In 
the American republic at the beginning of the 
twentieth century precisely the condition of child 
labor exists that shamed England at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. But the English people 
have ended this infamy throughout the United 
Kingdom. The American people must end it 
through our entire republic. It took the English 
reformers under Shaftesbury fifty years to stop this 
outrage; it ought not to take the American people 
five years to do the same thing. 

Those who try to prevent this reform say that 
the states and not the nation must end child 
slavery. But it is not confined to a single state. 
It exists in many states. These states have not 
stopped it—cannot stop it. The interests that 
thrive on child labor are so powerful in the states 
where this practice is worst that they prevent effec- 
tive laws from passing, or, if passed, from being 
executed. Again, if one state passes a good law 
and enforces it, and another state does not, the 
manufacturers of the state with good laws are at 
a business disadvantage with the manufacturers of 
the state that has bad law or no laws; for the 
manufacturers of the latter state can use infant 
labor at childhood wages, while the manufacturer 
of the former state must use adult labor at man- 
hood wages. When Tennessee passed a good law 
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and enforced it, car-loads of children in charge of 
overseers were shipped like cattle from Tennessee 
to the cotton mills of South Carolina. 

Those who oppose national’child labor laws say 
that the constitution prevents the nation from end- 
ing this evil; but the same kind of men have said 
precisely the same thing concerning every great 
evil which the nation has ended in the past. When 
the nation tried to end the curse of lotteries, pre- 
cisely the same arguments, word for word, were 
made against a national law to keep lottery tickets 
out of inter-state commerce that are now advanced 
against the proposed law to keep child-made goods 
out of inter-state commerce. The same was true 
when the nation proposed to end 
the shame of obscene literature in 
the same way. The same has 
been true of every attempt of the 
nation to stop by national laws 
every national evil in our history. 
But every time those laws are 
taken to the supreme court, that 
tribunal decided that they were 
constitutional. In our entire his- 
tory the supreme court has never 
overthrown a single national law 
which kept any article out of inter- 
state commerce. 

In the last quarter of a century 
Congress has passed more than 
twenty laws keeping various arti- 
cles out of inter-state commerce, 
and those laws are now in effect 
and being enforced. Some of 
these laws keep out of inter-state 
commerce articles which are 
harmless neither to the health 
nor morals of the people, such as the law prohibit- 
ing from inter-state commerce gold and silver 
goods with certain marks upon them. We also 
prohibited from inter-state commerce meat, cattle, 
and dairy products until they have been inspected, 
although these things may be found to be perfectly 
healthful. 

Of all the laws now on our statute books keeping 
various articles out of inter-state commerce, not 
one was resisted in Congress or in the courts, ex- 
cepting only those which ended evil practices from 
which financial interests were coining unholy 
profits. This was true of the lottery law, the ob- 
scene literature law, and many others. Unless 
some evil financial interest that is hurting the 
people is attacked, no so-called “constitutional 
lawyer” sees any “constitutional objection” to it, 
and no politician sees in it any “dangerous ten- 
dency toward centralization.” But whenever an 
evil financial interest is attacked these so-called 
“constitutional lawyers” at once declare that the 
“constitution is violated,” and these politicians who 
expect campaign contributions from these financial 
interests at once see “dangers to our liberties.” 

When anybody tells you that a national child 
labor law is unconstitutional, answer them that 
the supreme court of the United States has decided 
in thirty-seven cases that the power of Congress 
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over inter-state commerce is absolute; answer 
them that the supreme court has never yet over- 
turned a single law of Congress which kept any 
article out of inter-state commerce; answer them 
that there are now on our statute books more than 
a score of laws exercising this very power more 
fully than the proposed child labor law. Ask them 
why they are not willing to pass such a law and let 
the supreme court decide its constitutionality. 
Ask them why they are not willing to pass the child 
labor law when Congress unanimously passed 
without any objection whatever the gold and silver 
goods law, which is a far more rigid exercise of the 
very power of Congress which they now deny. 
Remember what this means. 
m Remember that thousands of lit- 
tle girls seven years old, and some 
| as young as five, are pulled from 
their beds at four o’clock in the 
morning, fed coarse food, driven to 
distant factories, and compelled to 
work, standing on their feet from 
six o’clock in the morning until 
six o’clock-at night ; and that other 
shifts of little children work from 
six o'clock at night until six in the 
morning. Remember that tens of 
thousands of little girls and boys 
from five to fourteen years of age 
never heard the word “play,” and 
do not know what it means. Re- 
member that these children are 
morally brutalized and mentally 
benumbed; that every year thou- 
sands die outright and hundreds 
of thousands become degenerates 
and the parents,of still other de- 
generates. Remember that all this is established 
by the sworn statement of many witnesses. Re- 
member that there are plenty of men and women 
to do the work these innocents are forced to do, 
and the only reason for child slavery in this repub- 
lic is greed. 

And remember as you go out on this holy cru- 
sade that this greed will fight you every inch of the 
ground-and every hour of the day—fight you with 
sophistry in argument, falsehood in statement; 
fight you with abuse, with cunning, with money, 
and with all but force. 

From this day on until this national law shall be 
passed, go forth and work for this great moral re- 
form, and if your interest flags, let this be your 
thought when you go out to work for this reform: 
Suppose that these children were your children; 
and with this thought burning in your soul, answer 
the cunning sophistries of politicians who would 
beguile you, and so-called “constitutional lawyers” 
who would confuse you, by saying that if Congress 
has passed more than twenty laws keeping various 
articles out of inter-state commerce and trusted 
the supreme court to decide their constitutionality, 
Congress can afford to pass this law and trust the 
supreme court to decide its constitutionality. Ask 
the enemies of this reform why they are unwilling 
to let such a law go before the supreme court for 
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its decision; ask them why they hesitate to pass 
this law when the supreme court has upheld every 
similar law ever passed from the foundation of this 
republic. 


THE BROKEN SWORD 


Fight ever on; this earthly stuff 
If used God's way will be enough. 
Face to the firing-line, O friend: 
Fight out life’s battle to the end. 


One soldier, when the fight was red, 

Threw down his broken sword and fied; 

Another snatched it, won the day, 

With what his comrade flung away! 
—Edwin Markham, in Nautilus. 


EDUCABLENESS. 


BY RT. REV. JOHN L. SPALDING. 


Educableness is man’s true characteristic, aad 
the teacher who loves his calling and understands 
his business will give his chief thought and labor to 
education, whether it be his own, or that of a few or 
of the whole race. “Where is the learned? Where 
is he that pondereth the words of the law? Where 
is the teacher of little one?” In the right. spirit, 
which is the important thing, whatever we do, there 
is either knowledge or a genuine yearning and 


striving for knowledge; but the teacher’s knowl- — 


edge, whether of method or psychology, 

whatever other pedagogical art or science, is lit- 
tle worth to him as an educator, unless he have the 
right spirit; for it is this that creates devotedness, 
gives insight, arouses interest, and stimulates self- 
activity. As a wise man thinks little of his suc- 
cess and much of his failures that he may learn to 
make them géod, so when teachers shall have be- 
come educators, less attention will be paid to the 
bright pupils, and vastly more to the weak and the 
slow. A school is more safely judged by those it 
fails to improve than by those it helps. What 
more worthy end can the teacher propose to him- 
self than to accustom his pupils to find pleasure in 
the practice of virtue and to turn with disgust 
from what is base or wrong? If they be led to 
dwell habitually with high and true thoughts, they 
will become part of their being, give warmth and 
glow to their feelings, and impel the will along the 
paths where their light falls. We are transformed 
by what we meditate not less than by what we do. 


a a a 


The increased cost of the army and navy of the 
United States in eleven years is $120,000,000, and 
yet there is no appreciable expenditure by this 
great nation for its bureau of education. Mark 
you, the increase alone is $120,000,000. 
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A-VISITING EDINBURGH SCHOOLS. 
BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


Edinburgh schools, like Edinburgh people, dif- 
fer greatly in the matter of approachability. With 
the one, as with the other, the stranger often finds 
but prickliness when he first strives to storm the 
outer ramparts, but let him pursue the even tenor 
of his way long enough, and lo, all of a sudden, he 
will find himself received with open arms. This 
makes him forget the past and look forward with 
cheer to the morrow. At least so it was with me. 

The first board school I visited, or tried to visit, 
rather, in Sir Walter Scott’s “own romantic town” 
was in the historic street leading from Edinburgh 
Castle to Holyrood. Here amid the “closes” and 
courts of the poor—once the abode of regents, 
prelates, provosts, lords, ladies, and what not, 
whose coats of arms, still emblazoned above 
doors and windows, engage the attention of the 
passer-by—I stumbled upon it. . 

Blithely I entered the yard, only to find that 
further progress was checked by an effectually 
barred door. I looked about for another entrance 
and discovered some steps leading to a playground 
below. Descending these I was brought up short 
by the exclamation: “How did you get in? I 
thought the gate was locked. It should be 
locked!” This from a worn-looking teacher, with 
a group of youngsters about her. 

I explained that the door was locked, but that 
the gate was open, and gently, but firmly, an- 
nounced my intention of visiting the school. I 
was told I must see the head-master. When [ 
finally found him, I learned that visitors were ad- 
mitted only on Wednesday afternoons, the last 
week of the month. This was Thursday morning,,. 
the first week of the month, so there was nothing 
to be hoped for. 

On my way back I chanced to pass the “Free 
Church of Scotland Normal School,’ and asked 
the lodge-keeper if I could visit it. “I dinna think 


ye can get in,” said the aged woman. ‘Naebuddy 
gets in. Ye would need to see the master, him- 
self. But he’s no in.” | P 


At the third school which I tried to break into 
there were also barriers; this time in the shape of 
examinations, changes of classes, and various 
other things. But the fourth school “was the 
charm.” I am sure, however, there would have 
been no fourth school for me had I not, in passing, 
observed a lot of children in the yard taking physi- 
cal exercises with their teacher. 

“This is splendid,” | said to myself. “It is the 
first time I ever saw ‘gymnastics’ taken in the 
open air,—where they ought to be taken always, 
if possible. There is something in that sclool 
worth seeing, I’ll wager.” 

And there was something worth seeing. I en- 
tered unchallenged, intending to stay half an hour, 
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There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or behavior, like the wish to scatter 


joy, and not pain, around us. 


We must be as courteous to a man as we are to a picture, 


which we are willing to give the advantage of a good light.—Emerson. 
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and stayed almost three hours, com- 
ing back a few days later for a tenn:s 
tournament, participated in by some of 
the older pupils who had won spurs ia 
after-school practice during the year. 
Following are some of the things I 
heard and saw on my two visits. 

First, a recitation in reading in 
which I heard all sorts and conditions 
of accents, from the burriest of 
broad Scotch to the crispest of good 
English. Commenting upon the 
charming accent of a little girl of thir- 
teen or thereabouts, I was told that 
she was the daughter of a day laborer, 
—a laborer who revelled in Carlyle, 
by the by,—and that she had already won a “bur- 
sary” or scholarship entitling her to five years’ 
free tuition, with free books, in the high school.* 

After the lesson proper was over, the master, 
who had come in toward its close, said to a pupil: 
“Recite the first verses of your psalm, Janet 
Nicholls.” This she did in an intelligent and im- 
pressive manner. Another girl was bidden to re- 
cite her psalm, and then a boy was called upon for 
some stanzas from one of the “Idylls of the Kings,’ 
which the class was learning. I was pleased to 
see that when he came to the lines, “I never felt 
the kiss of love,” neither he nor any of his class- 
mates looked silly or self-conscious. Altogether 
I enjoyed the period, although after reading Hor- 
ace Mann’s account of the verve and indeed wild 
excitement prevalent in the Scottish classrooms he 
had visited, these lads and lasses struck me as a 
bit phlegmatic. They must have impressed the 
master so as well, for several times he exclaimed: 
“More color—more color. Put more color into 
your work.” 

I have spoken of different accents in the school. 
In this connection let me mention what two of the 
pupils said to me at recess concerning my “Ameri- 
can accent.” (I had supposed, before I left the 
land of my fathers, that while the Scotch, the Irish, 
the English, all had accents more or less pro- 
nounced,—generally more,—the Americans were 
singularly exempt. I have found out my mistake, 
and acknowledge frankly, but sadly, that when I 
meet Americans now I cannot but perceive the 
twang 6f which foreigners accuse us.) Said I t9 
them: “Do you know what country I came from?” 

“America,” in chorus. 

“How do you know?” 

“Oh, I kenned it by the way ye spoke,” returned 
one. 

“But it is not nearly so pronounced as some 
American accents,” remarked the other comfort- 
ingly. 

After recess I was taken into a room where [| 
heard some Scotch songs. The class was then di- 
vided, and the teacher and one division accom- 
panied me to the pupils’ garden. I found it weil 
laid out and well kept; with rows of thrifty lettuce, 
radishes, onions, peas, beans, leeks, spinach, cauli- 
flower, cabbages. potatoes, together with wail 
flowers, sweet peas, roses, Canterbury bells, stock, 
pansies, and, according to the children, for I was 


*The high schools are not free in the British Isles. 
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woefuly ignorant of such hard names, 
calceolaria, silene Alpestris, scolopen- 
drium vulgare, and other plants I can- 
not remember. It all seemed to me a 
“joy forever.” And so the children 
evidently regarded it, for they hung 
over vegetable and blossom lovingly, 
talking of the setting out, the plant- 
ing, and the harvest which was to 
come. 

“What do you do with all these good. 
things?” I asked a girl. 

“We sell them to the cooking 
teacher, and some of us buy them, 
too.” 

“What do you do with the flowers ?” 

“We make bouquets of them for the school. 
And we carry them to scholars who are 
sick.” 

I was interested to observe during this little 
outing that although the children were “well be- 
haved,” they lacked the graceful courtesy seem- 
ingly innate in Irish children,—at least Irish chil- 
dren on their native heath. For one thing, the 
harsh Scottish “ih?” of interrogation replaced the 
“Pardon,” or “Beg pardon,” always heard in Ire- 
land. Moreover their English was not nearly so 
correct as that of Irish children of the same class; 
this notwithstanding the faet that the schools of 
Scotland are undeniably better than the schools 
of Ireland. 

On our return, I visited the manual training de- 
partment, where I found the boys busily and hap- 
pily engaged in executing various pieces of furni- 
ture from their working drawings. Later [ 


peeped into the sewing room, where the girls were- 


also busy, knitting stockings, making pinafores, 
darning, et cetera. When I praised the sewing, L 
was told it was not so fine and beautiful as that 
done formerly in the school, owing to the desire of 
the board to have the “useful and not the orna- 
mental.” 

“We have marks against us for too fine sewing,” 
the teacher said with a sigh. “The board think 
the fine work too hard on the eyes. So we use 
coarser thread, coarser needles, and coarser ma- 
terials than we otherwise should.” 

In the next room into which I looked, the 
youngsters were reading Shakespeare. They 
seemed so small and the dramatist so mighty that 
I asked the teacher if they liked their author. For 


answer he turned to his pupils and said: “Do you: 


like Shakespeare, children?” 

“Yes, sir—Yes, sir,” was the hearty response. It 
spoke volumes, I thought, for the instructor’s own 
love for the poet. 

In the infant room I found the little tots 
gathered in a circle about their guide and 
friend. 

“Say ‘Good morning, ma’am,’” she admonished 
them. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” they lisped, their 
breath showing frostily, although it was a July day. 
When they returned to their seats she told them to 
put their heads on their desks and close their eyes. 

“T have them do so several times a day—they 
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get so tired,” she explained. “It does them good, 
poor little things.” 

As I went on from room to room, I put various 
questions to the different teachers. 

“What do you do when pupils are late?” I asked 
a sub-master as a loiterer passed us in the hall. 

“Oh, we have a leather strap which we use if the 
fault is not amended,” he returned with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“How can you leave your room alone and find 
everything going on like clock-work when you 
come back?” I asked another teacher, adding: 
“When I entered five minutes ago, every child was 
working away as hard as if the master and all the 
visiting committee were gazing at him.” 

“It all depends on getting the will of the pupils,” 
was the quiet reply. “That is the chief thing. 
Without that you can do nothing.” 

“How long can teachers stand the work in Edin- 
burgh?’ I queried in a conversation with the mas- 
ter. “I once heard the superintendent of Chicago 
say that no teacher, however young and strong, 
could teach there for five years without losing the 
bloom of youth from her cheek, the sparkle cf 
hope from her eye, and all charm and vivacity from 
her manner.” 

“Perhaps Scotch children are not so hard to 
teach as Americans,” he answered, laughing. 

“What is the proportion of men and women 
teachers in your schools?” 

“About half and half in this school. 
portion varies, however.” 

“Do the boys ever pull off branches or mutilate 
that tree in the school yard?” . 

“Never. No child would so much as pull off a 
leaf. If one did, I don’t know what the other chil- 
dren would do to him.” 

“You called on a girl for a psalm. 
instruction given 
schools?” 

“Certainly. I will give you a school directorv, 
and you can see just what we do here in Edin- 
burgh.” (This directory, which I looked over with 
much interest, detailed in full the course of reli- 
gious isstruction in the city schools, beginning 
with the “infants,” and ending with the “pupil 
teachers.” The course for infants was as follows: 
“Bible Stories—Old and New Testament. To be 
committed: “A short psalm, or paraphrase, or hymn. 
The Lord’s prayer.” The course for pupil teach- 
ers comprised, among many other things: “Lead- 
ing events from the Creation until the Settlement 
of the Israelites in Canaan” ; “Book of Judges, and 
reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon” ; “The Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem”; “Shorter Catechism”; Reign of 
Rehoboam to the Captivity.” 

I have spoken of the good order of the school. 
Another thing which pleased me quite as 
much was the non-order, or relaxation, at times 
when there was no longer any need of order. For 
instance, in one of the lower rooms I visited there 
was some Maypole dancing after the drawing les- 
son was over. During the lesson there was good 
work and hard work. But as soon as the ho}- 
nailed shoe which had served as a model was put 
aside, and a contingent appointed to weave the 
ribbons about the pole, the remaining pupi's 
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leaned back restfully in their seats, exchanged 
quiet observations now and again with their neigh- 
bors, and in short conducted themselves as normal 
adults would have done under like circumstances. 
(This without any frowns from the teacher.) 
Moreover, when the fairy-like dancing was at an 
end they applauded enthusiastically. It was all 
most refreshing to me, and made me think, by way 
of contrast, of a visit I had once paid a much- 
praised American school, where the poor children 
were not allowed to give vent to their feelings by 
“clapping,’’ no matter what the circumstances, or 
what the degree of enjoyment, and where they 
were exhorted by the principal to gaze steadfastly 
on their books, even if a deputation from a distant 
planet should arise and drop in upon them. 

How true it is that what a teacher really enjoys 
the pupils will enjoy. “How can a man be con- 
cealed,” says Emerson. When a week later I re- 
turned to see the tennis tournament of which [ 
have spoken, I learned from one of the visiting 
board that the room in which the pupils adored 
Shakespeare was presided over by a Shakespeare 
enthusiast; that the battalion I had seen in the 
yard enjoying their physical culture exercises. 
were taught by a Swedish-movement enthusiast ; 
that the teacher in the Maypole room was so full 
of music and rhythm that she had not only origi- 
nated most of the steps I had seen, but had com- 
posed many of the melodies to which they were 
danced; that the young man under whose direc- 
tion the school garden was laid out and planted 
was a horticultural enthusiast who had taken prizes 
in several floral competitions; that the master was 
an athletic enthusiast, and had been appointed or- 
ganizer of the school athletic contests in the Edin- 
burgh exhibition. 

All this we talked over as we sat drinking tea, 
eating sandwiches and cake in a festive company 
of pupils and teachers in one of the great rooms cf 
the school. Presently my companion was called 
upon to distribute the tennis prizes. When she 
sat down, I was asked for “a few remarks.” Now, 
I had never made a speech in my life, but so full 
was I of the spirit of the occasion, and so full of 
appreciation of the spirit of the school, that I felt 
I could not be silent. With heart beating a little 
more quickly than usual, I arose, therefore, and did 
my best—angels could do no more. It was a case 
again of “gaining the will,” as the teacher had put 
it to me on the occasion of my former visit. This, 
with me, as with the entire school, had accom- 
plished wonders. It had brought about the seem- 
ingly impossible. So it must always be. 

“Gaining the will.” ’Tis a good phrase to end my 
visit with—for there my visit ended! 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.—(IX.) 


BY W. W. ROBERTS. 


CINCINNATI. 

American universities, so far as their founda- 
tion and maintenance are concerned, readily fall 
into two general classes. One class is made up of 
institutions that were founded, and for a considera- 
_ble time maintained, by religious societies, as Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Brown, and others. But 
these have in a large measure outgrown this rela- 
tionship to Puritan, Presbyterian, or Baptist, and 


are supported to-day quite largely by private bene- 
factions. 


The other class embraces the 
state universities, chartered and 
fostered by the state, and sup- 
ported by public moneys. These 
seats of learning have multiplied 
amazingly the past few decades, 
and many of them—such as the 
University of Michigan, of Penn- 
svilvania, of Nebraska—have long 
since proven their right to exist 
by the breadth of their curricu- 
lum and the numbers in their stu- 
dent body. 

The University of Cincinnati 
cannot be placed in either of these 
two classes. It is unique in this, 
that it is a municipal university, 
being supported partly by a 

municipal tax, and controlled by the government 
of the city in which it is located. 

The only other institution in America similar to 
it is the College of the City of New York, and yet 
there is one difference between them in that the 
last named is entirely supported by municipal 
grant, while the other is dependent on private gifts 
as well as on the city treasury. 

The municipal idea is really borrowed from Eng- 
land. The University of London, the University 
of Manchester, the University of Liverpool, and 
the University of Birmingham are all municipal in- 
stitutions. The British colony of Australia has 
several universities of a similar kind. And these 
were each and all so successful that this feature of 
municipal support and control was transplanted into 
Cincinnati, and judging by results the experiment 
has succeeded in American soil. as well as in 
British. 

The leading thought is that but a small per- 
centage of youths with a longing for higher learn- 
ing can go to such institutions as Harvard, Yale. 
Chicago, Cornell, or Leland Stanford. A course 
at anv one of these is necessarily expensive, an 
voung people of restricted means are denied atten- 
dance upon them. To meet the vearnings of such 
is considered the duty of a large and populous cen- 
tre, such as Cincinnati is with its half-million peo- 
ple. And to the working out of this thoueht of 
wider privileges President Dabney is giving himse'f 
with unflagging enthusiasm and untiring industry. 
His great aim is to make the university of substan- 
tial benefit to the 10,000 young men and women of 


CHARLES WILLIAM DABNEY, 
President University of Cincinnati. 


college age and preparation within the limits of the 
city where the institution is. 

The history of this educational experiment is 
peculiarly interesting. Prior to 1898 there was a 
small literary and scientific institution known as 
McMicken College, which had been founded by 
the beneficence of Charles McMicken. Then came 
the thought of the people of Cincinnati of enlarg- 
ing his college into a municipal university. And it 
was speedily crystallized, for the thought was won- 
derfully popular. 

To-day the university is lo- 
cated in Burnet Woods, a spa- 
cious plat *of forty-three acres, 
and the geographical centre of 
the city. It has five buildings on 
this charming site, and the land 
and buildings are worth consider- 
ably more than a million dollars. 
It has productive endowments of 
an equal amount. 

As one example of the interest 
taken in the venture the benefa:- 
tion of two sisters—the Misses 
Ropes of Salem, Mass.—may be 
mentioned. They gave the uni- 
versity $100,000, as a memorial of 
their father, Nathaniel Ropes, who 
for many years had been a re- 
spected citizen of Cincinnati. 

The university consists of the following depart- 
ments: Liberal arts, law, medicine, engineering, 
teachers, and graduate school. The colleges of 
law and medicine are located down town, while the 
other four are in Burnet Woods. | And in these de- 
partments are more than 1,000 students, and nearly 
all of them residents of Cincinnati. The increase 
in the student-body from 1903-4 to 1907-8 has be 
from 547 to over 1,000, or 82 per cent. 

Dormitories are not provided because they are 
not needed, as the students have their own homes. 
Besides recitation rooms, there are laboratories, an 
excellent museum, and observatory with a fine new 
telescope, while other necessary features are being 
added year by vear through the kindness of 1- 
trons—such as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Colonial Dames, the women’s clubs, 
and many others. 

So great was the interest in the aims and work 
of the institution that the state legislature of Ohio 
authorized the city to raise for the university's sup- 
port a half mill tax on the total valuation. This 
brought in in 1907 the sum of over $130,000. In 
addition to this civic tax the income for that year 
was $53,000 from endowments, from fees, tuitions, 
etc., $76,000; a total of more than a quarter mil- 
lion dollars, which is an increase of 71 per cent. in 
three years. 

The Medical College is at present one of the 
most interesting features of the university because 
of recent developments. It was founded by adopt- 
ing the Ohio Medical College some time ago. 
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There was another such institution in the city—the 
Miami Medical College. Negotiations have been 
on foot recently between the university and the 
last-named college looking towards consolidation. 
The Miami has expressed itself as willing to give 
up its charter, all its property and rights, and unite 
with the university. At present writing it looks as 
if there would be consolidation. President Dabney 
is enthusiastically working for it, and is confident 
that it will be brought about. 

Should it take place the result would be one ot 
the best medical schools in the country. There 
would be a large student body, a fine medical 
faculty, and a splendid new college building. Then 
also there would be excellent hospital practice, as 
Cincinnati is erecting a great new hospital, to cost 
$3,000,000. This will be completed in a couple of 
years, and as a municipal institution would natur- 
ally be available to the medics in the municipal uni- 
versity. The press of the city is enthusiastic over 
the likelihood of the merger, and speaks of it as as 
suring the largest and most influential medical de- 
partment in the West. 

Ask any reliable citizen of Cincinnati about the 
standing of the university to-day, and he will speak 
of it in unqualified eulogy. _It is in every sense a 
success. And it has worked out its own educa- 
tional problem in a manner that is awaking the at- 
tention of other cities, and is likely to lead to a 
repetition of the experiment. 

Without denying to any other his or her meed 
of praise in securing such conspicuous results, it 
must be said in all fairness that the largest honor 
belongs to President Dabney, whose ability and 
energy are frankly and enthusiastically acknowl- 
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edged by all citizens. He is a Virginian by birth 
and early education. He spent two years at the 
University of Gottingen, Germany. After being 
assistant secretary of agriculture at Washington 
during Mr. Cleveland’s administration, he was 
made president of the University of Tennessee in 
1897, and made his impress on that institution. 
Then in 1904 he went to the University of Cincin- 
nati, where he wrought out his dreams of what an 
institution aided and controlled by the municipality . 
might do for the youth of the immediate vicinage. 
And it fell to his lot to blaze the way for others who 
are inclined to his faith, that a municipal university 
may have a rightful place in the system of Ameri- 
can education. 

The one feature of the university at which out- 
siders might look askance is that of its control by 
municipal officials. But President Dabney assures 
us that the institution has never yet been in poli- 
tics, and that there has never been even a trace of 
graft. Many public men, at large sacrifice of time 
and with absolute unselfishness, have served as di- 
rectors. The board of directors is made up of 
nine gentlemen, three of whom are appointed by 
each mayor when elected. The mayor’s term of 
office is three years, and so the directors are ap- 
pointed for six years, each board representing three 
different mayors. The plan thus far has worked 
well. Good men are chosen, representative busi- 
ness and professional men. In 1907 the board was 
made up of three manufacturers, two doctors, one 
lawyer, one banker, one minister, and one man in 
general business. These are acknowledged as 
leading citizens, and their control of the institution 
is of highest value and repute. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


With the opening of the public schools the board 
of education entered upon another year of activity, 
which gives great promise of producing more im- 
portant results than any of its predecessors. Many 
innovations, involving the expenditure of thousands 
of dollars, will be introduced into the educational 
system, and, as experiments in public instruction, 
will be watched with keen interest by the educator 
and the public, that pays the bills. 

Undoubtedly the greatest of these will be the ex- 
tension of the system of industrial traininc. 
“Teach the boy a trade’’—that slogan of the re- 
former, which has swept invincibly eastward across 
the continent—has focused public attention upon 
the alarming situation, which has arisen, of gradu- 
ates from the public schools entering upon their 
life’s work with no better equipment than theoreti- 
cal knowledge. And, bowing to the demand 92f 
the age, the board of education has planned an un- 
precedented and costly campaign. 

These plans include the rapid installation cf 
work shops in schools without them, where thers 
are boys in the seventh and eighth grades; thw 


opening of special schools for the boys in the sec- 
ondary ninth and tenth years, which shall give two 
years’ training for particular vocations and indus- 
tries ; the establishment of additional evening tra le 
schools, intended primarily for young men, already 
engaged as apprentices in trades, and the opening 
of a separate vocational school for girls between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen years. 

No institution will attract greater attention dur- 
ing the vear than the school for deaf mutes, which 
the board of education opened this month. This 
is regarded as one of the greatest philanthropic 
and humanitarian institutions of the entire educa- 
tional system. It comprises twenty-five classes 
under the supervision of a woman principal and a 
corps of twenty-five women teachers, all specialists 
in this branch of instruction. The object of the 
school is to prepare the children with a three-year 
course, so that at the end of that time they may be 
able to enter the regular classes of the schools, and 
in spite of their physical handicap benefit by the 
general instruction. 

In line with this great philanthropic policy of 
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the system will come another important innovation 
—the education of the blind. At present plans are 
being formulated for the organization of special 
classes, in which these sadly afflicted children may 
receive the instruction they need. 

By January four classes probably will be orgau- 
ized. Not more than ten children will be assigned 
to one school, for experience teaches that better 
work can be accomplished with a smaller number 
of pupils. The classes will be in charge of a 
teacher specially selected for the work, and over the 
entire system there will be a supervising inspector. 

When the children first come to the school the 
teacher will strive to develop in them habits of at- 
tention and concentration and to give them a feel- 
ing of self-reliance and independence. ‘They will 
be taught the Braille system of reading and writ- 
ing. Co-education of the blind and the seeing is 
favored by educators as the most economical sys- 
tem. 

Another important adjunct of the educational 
system soon to be opened is the parental school. 
This institution is designed to take the place oi 
the parent for the habitual truant and to provide 
the parental home, that the child may see the bene- 
fits to be derived from habits of order, cleanliness, 
industry, and respect for law and order. 

Under the law the city superintendent of schools 
can commit a child to this school for a term of two 
years, or until his sixteenth birthday. Boys com- 
mitted will have advantages for obtaining an educa- 
tion which shall be equal to that offered in any 
public school. Individual education will be a spe- 
cial feature. Agriculture and horticulture will be 
taught as well as industrial training and the ele- 
ments of some trades. 

When the schools opened 640,000 pupils 
answered “present” to the roll call. This was an 
increase of 24,500 over the same period last yea. 
There are as many public school children in New 
York as there are people in Colorado, and at least 
100,000 more than the entire population of either 
Florida with her 428,500 or New Hampshire with 
her 411,500 people, according to the last census. 
So great was the enrollment, in fact, that 50,000 pu- 
pils could not be accommodated. These were put 
on part-time instruction, which means three hours 
instead of five provided by law. This was the situ- 
ation in spite of the fact that eight new buildings 
and eleven additions, providing 26,000 new sittings, 
were opened. These buildings and additions cost 
to construct $3,666,725, and for the sites upon 
which they stand the city paid $713,875. 

To run this gigantic system this year the board 
has prepared a budget of $33,031,484.65, or $6,318,- 
521.06 in excess of the budget appropriation for 
last year. Of this increase the major portion is 
due to proposed increases in teachers’ salaries, 
which this year will amount to $3,273,163.52. The 
most important items of the budget are: Teachers’ 
salaries, $26,535,040.22; supplies, $1,000,000; fuel, 
$501,860.42; general repairs, $1,987,338.97; and 
janitors’ salaries, $1,561,032.50. These figures 
show what a gigantic system New York main- 
tains—the most mammoth in the world. 

On the eve of another school year comes the 
announcement that the fight for “equal pay for 
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equal work” will be fought over again. For two 
successive years the women teachers have tried to 
secure, through legislative enactment, the same 
salary as men in the same position, and have failed. 
Nothing daunted by these defeats, however, they 
will enter the lists confident of victory. And on 
their part the men will not be idle. They are plan- 
ning to annihilate the women host and to secure 
an increase in their own wages, which, they claim, 
is warranted by the increased cost of living. Mean- 
while the board of education on its part is trying 
to appease the malcontents by appropriating a sum 
of $3,000,000 to be used in increasing teachers’ 
salaries. 

At present women in the elementary schools 
start on $600 and receive an annual increase of $40 
for seventeen years, when the maximum of $1,240 
is reached. By passing special examinations they 
can secure a salary of $1,440, and by teaching boys’ 
classes can increase-this with a bonus of $60, which 
makes the maximum $1,500. Men, on the other 
hand, start on $900, receive an annual increase of 
$105 for thirteen years, and have a maximum 
salary of $2,160. By passing special examinations 
they, too, can secure a higher salary of $2,409. 
The women claim that the men’s salary schedules 
represent an unjust discrimination against them on 
the ground merely of sex, which should be elimi- 
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GREAT PRISON REPORT. 
Editorial. ] 

Cleveland is leading the world in effectively res- 
cuing prison rascals. 

Teachers should know every latest kink in the 
achievement of results in dealing with the unruly 
classes. 

Cleveland has no “workhouse” or “city prison.” 
It is merely a farm colony and a city infirmary. 
Here the city is making one of the most beautiful 
spots in the world for the temporary residence of 
the weak and wicked, the defective and degen- 
erate. 

There are 1,900 acres of rich farm lands set 
apart for the residence of these various classes 
of people in disease and health. Here is no 
punishment, no disgrace, no revenge. 

There is a camp for tuberculosis patients. 
There is to be a hospital for each class of diseases 
with specialists of high order in charge of each. 
There is a lovely spot set apart for the children’s 
vacation camp, with free tents, free sports, and 
free board for the needy. 

The prisoners (?) are a mile away from the hos- 
pitals and camps. These make all roads, do all 
‘the farming, plant and care for orchards, set out 
and trim the shrubbery, care for animals, and do 
all such work. 

All this is due to Rev. Harris R. Cooley, who 
was for twenty-one years a preacher in one church 
in Indianapolis, where some of the good (?) lead- 
ers in the church complained that the pastor gave 
too much of his time to the tramps. Tom John- 
son, when elected mayor, brought his old-time 
pastor to look after all municipal charities, which 
included the prison life. Cooley discovered, first 
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of all, that there were 600 men shut up in useless 
discomfort for their misdeeds. 

The city had averaged letting forty-two men 
a year out on parole. He has let out 580 a year 
on parole. Of these, an average of 477 behave 
themselves ever after. 

If a paroled prisoner has neglected his family, 
he must send weekly reports signed by his wife. 
They must know where he spends his evenings 
and other details of his life, and he is compelled 
to give the information. They have ways of their 
own, however, for knowing if he is telling the 
truth or lying. One paroled husband and father 
has been working steadily for sixteen months, and 
all of his-wages have been sent in the form of 
checks. His wife goes to the office every week 
and gets the money. Of course there is no 
striped clothing. There are no prison bars, no 
abnormal conditions. 

One man had been sent to the old-time Cleve- 
land workhouse seventy terms for intoxication, 
and two others ninety terms each. These men 
needed sunlight more than prison bars, fields 
rather than stone floors, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables rather than bread and molasses, interest in 
doing things rather than meditation upon their 
hates and misfortunes, exercise rather than rest. 

In many cases the need is not to take a man 
away from his wife, but to bring her with him 
that they may learn to live lovingly together 
where rum and evil companions have no place. 

A man may wear his own clothes if they are 
good and comfortable, or he may have a neat sea- 
sonable suit provided for him, 

Oh, that the world could know what Harris R. 
Cooley is doing for humanity under the freedom 
and support given him by Mayor Tom L. John- 
son of Cleveland! 


NEW JERSEY COMMISSION 
EDUCATION. 

New Jersey has an industrial education com- 
mission, and from its personnel and from the 
equipment of its secretary 
it is sure to be of distinct 
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actually incurred in and about the performance of 
their duties, and were empowered to employ a 
secretary and all necessary and clerical and 
other assistance. The commission is to in- 
vestigate the needs for education in the different 
grades of skill and responsibility in the va- 
rious industries of the commonwealth, to investi- 
gate how far the needs are met by existing 
institutions and what new forms of educational 
effort shall be advisable, and to make such inves- 
tigations as may be practicable as to similar edu- 
cational work done by other states, by the United . 
States government, and by foreign governments. 


WITH THE SEED MAN. 
[ Editorial. ] 


In a sixteen-weeks’ trip in which every place is 
shown off and shown up to best advantage, one 
learns a lot that is worth knowing; but not all of it 
becomes a part of oneself, some does. The best 
two hours of the summer of 1908 were spent in a 
seed house. It was not my first experience of the 
kind, but this was different, so different that it will 
abide with me. 


Fig. I. Section of the testing box. 


It was the largest seed plant I have visited; the 
most complete in its equipment; by far the most 
modern ; not a feature that is not up-to-date to the 
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service to the cause of in- 
dustrial education. The 
members of the commission 
are: George R. Howe, New- 
ark; George G. Tennam, 
Jersey City; William A. 
Bembridge, Roselle Park; 
John W. Ferguson, Pater- 
son; and Ferdinand W. 
Roebling, Ji., Trenton. The 
secretary is Albert A. Snow- 


den, M. Pd., Ph.D. By the Price, 
act the governor was 

authorized to appoint a com- . 
mission of five persons tu r? 


inquire into. and report to 
the next legislature upon 
the subject of promoting 
industrial and technical edu- 
cation; the commissioners to serve without 
compensation, but to be re-paid their expenses 
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ear of their shelled seed corn so that they know 
that it has germinant power. Fij@re 1 shows a 
section of the testing box. . 

They grade all corn. No seed is taken from 
within two inches of butt or tip. Figure 2 is a 
photograph of corn before it is graded and after- 
ward. Look carefully at the contrast. I took upa 
handful of each before and after grading, and the 
contrast was great. They sell no kernel of corn 
that is not between % and § of an inch long, 20-64 
to 24-64 of an inch wide, and 14-64 to 16-64 of an 
inch thick. A kernel can be too wide, too thick, or 
too long as well as too narrow, too thin, or too 
short. 

All this was practically unknown theoretically a 
short time ago, and almost nowhere else is the 
fact acted upon. This house picks the best varie- 
ties, takes only the best ears of the variety, tests 
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each of these ears individually, and then selects 
only the kernels of the right length, width, and 
thickness. Figure 3 shows an ear such as they 
seek to start with. 

Do you wonder that I get enthusiastic over suca 
a demonstration of science, thrift, and enterprise, 
or that I cry out for a similar devotion to peda- 
gogy? Isn’t it an outrage for a seed house, after 
this, to sell ordinary seed corn? Isn’t it a greater 
outrage to be peddling out educational notions 
that have not had their value demonstrated in-the 
physical, mental, and moral life of children? 

I have touched upon only one of the many fea- 
tures of Henry Field’s seed house at Shenandoah, 
Iowa, but it is enough to illustrate my point, and 
that is my only excuse for intruding it upon my 
readers, but I know that I am a better reader, a 
better thinker, a better editor, a better lecturer, a 
better father for having spent two hours in that 


marvelously complete, scientific, and up-to-date 
plant. 
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MATHEMATICS IN THE GRADES.—{Il.) 


BY ROBERT J. ALEY, 
Indiana University. 


With the fifth school year the more formal side 
of arithmetic should be begun. The child has now 
reached a stage in his development when he can 
begin to appreciate more formal statements and 
sustain interest in more complicated reasonings. 
The transition should be gradual. The more com- 
plicated problems should be seen to arise easily 
from the experiences of home, farm, shop, and 
business. 

The work of the last four years of school in the 
grades should include fractions, common and deci- 
mal, percentage as used in profit and loss, divi- 
dends, assessments, taxes, gains in wealth, popu- 
lation, etc., simple interest, with principal, time, 
and rate given, ratio and 
simple proportion, men- 
suration applied to ail 
commonl y- occurring 
forms, square and cube 
root by factoring, square 
root formally, problems 
of analysis, and sufficient 
algebra to insure the easy 
use of the equation. The 
obsolete and needless 
parts of arithmetic should 
be omitted. Many of the 
recent text-books have 
done well in omissions. 
Perhaps none of them 
have quite succeeded in 
getting rid of all the use- 
less lumber of the past. 
There are sufficient fields 
of present-day arithmeti- 
cal application to use all 
the school time of the child. Giving time to the 
dead things of the past is not only needless, but 
very harmful. Our system of weights and meas- 
ures is bad enough at its best. All obsolete and 
unusual units should be omitted. Such tables as 
Apothecary and Troy are for the druggist and the 
jeweler, and have no place in school study. The 
addition of several numbers, each consisting of 
miles, furlongs, rods, yards, feet, and inches, is 
never required outside of an arithmetic, and it 
should not be required there. Long problems re- 
quiring reductions through three or four units are 
simply useless refinements of cruelty, and should 
be relegated at once to the junk-pile of oblivion. 

Greatest common divisor by long division has no 
application outside of a book, and besides, no pupil 
in the grades can comprehend it. It should be 
omitted and the factoring method alone taught. 
The same is true of least common multiple. Its 


(Continued on page 343.) 


The highest expression is to show to others what we possess. Art, whether it lasts 
for five minutes or for a thousand years, is the unfolding of personality. —S. S. Curry. 
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NOT FOR MEMBERS ONLY. 


There are occasional revelations which make the 
best of men wonder that they have been so stupid 
so long. We are all blunderers, so that it is not 
ungracious to call attention to special phases of 
traditional stupidity. 

Until quite recently practically all Y. M. C. A. 
buildings have had plastered all over their privi- 
leges “For Members Only.” Even the toilet room 
has borne this repellant sign. All that was needed 
for its elimination was a great shakeup. No one 
meant it, but we inherited it; we run our Y. M. 
C. A. elegantly-equipped buildings like a club, 
offering privileges to our members. 

An enterprising Western city has an unconven- 
tional secretary of its Y. M. C. A. The sumptu- 
ously-furnished office had no charm for him, and 
he had no liking for going round for regulation 
calls upon the men who give liberally of time or 
money for its maintenance. He got out on to 
the street where the young fellows who are not 
“members” loaf. One Saturday night he was on 
the street all night, with his eye on the newsboys, 
upwards of fifty of them, who were to go out with 
the Sunday morning papers, some at 3, some at 
3.30, some at 4. 

These fellows had a gay evening. Some were 
loafing in pool rooms and saloons, some were in 
worse places, and by midnight they took a nap 
where it was handy; none of them went to bed in 
regulation style. 

The secretary went back to his elegant building 
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the next week and served notice that the Y. M. 
C. A. building was no place for members on Sat- 
urday nights, and they would be excluded after 9 
o’clock ; that the baths, game rooms, and library 
were for newsboys from 9 to 10.30, after which 
there would be fifty cots and more in library, office, 
and game rooms for these boys to enjoy, and that 
some one would be on duty to awaken them when 
their route needed them. 

Now no up-to-date Y. M. €. A. has “For Mem- 
bers Only” staring you in the face, but rather in 
spirit, if not in words, “A Welcome to the Needy.” 
This carries with it many lessons to all workers 
for those whom we would benefit. 


THE FRESH-AIR TREATMENT. 


There is no specific for tuberculosis in the blood 
or disposition of the child. Cod liver oil emulsion 
will cure any cough that does not need curing. 
Fully ninety-nine coughs in the hundred wiil 
cease after the first flush of irritation is passed, and 
it does no harm to take any harmless preparation 
in a harmless case. 

Abundance of fresh air and all the sunlight you 
can get will cure any case of tuberculosis if taken in 
season, and will eliminate the germ if anything can. 
To stay indoors and hug the fire and dose until 
fresh air and sunlight will do no good is suicide 
for the individual and murder on the part of those 
who deliberately advise it. 

Life in the open, freedom of conference, frank 
comradeship with wholesome people will eliminate 
the tuberculosis germ in disposition, temper, and 
other disorders in boy and girl life. 

There is no specific for these derangements. 

As in the case of tuberculosis the first essential is 
to avoid contamination. 

Stop the contagion. 

Wage relentless warfare on degenerating influ- 
ences. 

Clean up and clean out the distracting and de- 
moralizing germs. 

Then keep the child, of any age and of every 
age, in the open. 

Let the life he leads be the real life of his own 
age. 

Let it be life with children of his own age. 

Let it be genuine fun and frolic, play and study 
that his age will relish. 

To try to make him relish the play of adults, or 
study that which is two or three years below him, 
is stultifying his activities. 

He needs the real thing, 

He needs it in abundance. 

Activity in the open is like exercise a-field for 
the best physical health and strength. 

The first editorial article of this and the eight- 
page Supplement make the greatest plea for the 
recognition of the educator as against the self- , 
seeking non-educational schemer that has ever 
been presented by any magazine. We bring to- 
gether good things by the editor of the Journal of 
Education and by various writers for the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly, the Indiana School Journal, and 
the School Board Journal. 
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TRAINED FOR TEACHING AND TRAINED IN 
TEACHING. 


There are trained and untrained teachers. 
Some are trained for teaching and some are 
trained in teaching. One who was trained for 
teaching and has the conceit that such training is 
adequate for his life work is far less efficient at 
the end of five years and ever after than one who 
has had no student training for teaching, but is 
getting it daily by observation of others, by close at- 
tention to the suggestions and directions of super- 
intendent, supervisors, and principals, by attentive 
reading of educational journals that are broadly 
enlightening, and by the close study of books that 
guide and those that lead. Of course the most 
efficient teacher is one who was trained for teach- 
ing and continues the training while teaching. 


THE ANDERSON BOY MOVEMENT. 


The country is all aglow with boy movements. 
Many cities have local organizations of especial 
merit, and many men, notably pastors, are launch- 
ing schemes. Sometimes those responsible for 
one variety of solution of the boy problem are sen- 
sitive because somebody is stealing his thunder 
and exploiting it as a bona-fide departure. As for 
ourselves, we rejoice in every good work, espe- 
cially in every phase of the work that develops or 
enlists a new personality. 

There is nothing so difficult in this line of en- 
deavor as to attach it to a church, but Rev. 
Thomas W. Grafton of Anderson, Ind., has come 
nearer making a success of a church solution of 
the question than any other pastor we know. He 
is the pastor of a Christian church, large, pros- 
perous, progressive. He has a large adult Bible 
class of about 300 men. This class, and not the 
church, is financing Mr. Grafton’s work. They 
employ a devoted and skilful young man to give 
his entire time to the boys connected with their 
club or association. 


NEW TUBERCULOSIS SCHOOL. 


Boston has a tuberculosis school. Scholars, 
twenty-three in number, stay there all day and re- 
ceive instruction, as far as possible, in the open air. 
These boys and girls have been sent to the camp 
maintained at Parker Hill by the Boston Associa- 
tion for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, 
from the different dispensaries about Boston. The 
cases are all light ones. The camp opened in the 
middle of July. In age they range from five to 
fourteen. A teacher is furnished from the public 
schools. The school keeps six days in the week, 
and the children remain there all day. Their 
baths, meals, rest hours, and recitation hours are 
all arranged for. Once in two weeks they will be 
sent to the dispensary for examination. There is 
a long platform covered at one end with awnings 
and at the other end inclosed on the top and three 
sides. At this latter end is the kitchen and pantry, 
while the other end is where the children eat. 
There are also three tents, one used for a store- 
house and the other two where the caretakers 
sleep. Hammocks will be hung under the trees, 


and thege will be ample space for play, The chil- 
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dren are given three meals at the camp and sent to 
their homes about 5 o’clock. Breakfast consists of 
cereal, bread and butter, and milk. At noon the 
meal is of meat, fish, or beans, with vegetables, and 
a simple dessert. Once a week the menu is varied 
by chicken. Baked apples, apple or prune sauce, 
with bread and butter and milk, form the supper. 
The gardens which these children have kept dur- 
ing the summer have furnished a considerable part 
of the vegetables used. 


a 


KEEPING PUPILS IN SCHOOL. 


We have done no end of talking about the im- 
portance of keeping pupils in school, but now for 
the first time there is one state in which a teacher’s 
salary may be reduced if he does not demonstrate 
his ability to keep pupils in school. In the lan- 
guage of the street, that “is going some.” These 
are days in which there is a cash value on doing 
good things in the school. Think of a condition 
of things in which a teacher’s salary may be graded 
by the state in such a way that a superintendent’s 
report that Mr. A. or Miss B. is wnable to keep 
pupils in school may be the determining factor. 
In ye olden time the teacher could lay it off onto 
the child or his parents, and scold about it to his 
heart’s content, but now, now, the teacher who has 
not the ability to keep them may have his salary 
reduced, while the one who has this ability may 
have his salary increased. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Superintendent Warren Easton, New Orleans, is 
keeping things a-moving educationally in his field. 
A few facts are significant. The year closing in 
June broke all records. Never before had the en- 
rollment reached the 37,000 mark; never before 
had there been as many new school buildings 
erected; never before had the revenues of the 
maintenance of the schools reached a million doi- 
lars; and never before had the schools been as 
progressive. The increase for the year in pupils 
was 3,007. The increase in evening schools was 
190 per cent. The schools are to have expert 
medical inspection. The International Kinder- 
garten Union meeting here in the spring was a 
notable benefit to the cause of education in the 
state. At the State Association this year there 
were nearly 2,500 teachers in attendance, accord- 
ing to the Times-Democrat. Warren Easton is 
the president of the State Association for next 
spring. 

SECONDARY OR PREPARATORY. 


What’s in a name? Much, sometimes. A col- 
lege or university professor speaks of a high school 
or academy as a “preparatory” school, while other 
educators speak of it as “secondary.” In this dis- 
tinction is an important significance. Here is to be 
one of the notable educational battle lines in the 
near future. Are these schools primarily for prep- 
aration for college, or are they for enlarged edu- 
cational opportunity, secondary to the elementaiy 
school? Answer for yourself and thereafter use 
the designation that fits your decision, 
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SARCASM. 


In one state it is possible for a teacher’s salary 
to be reduced if the superintendent reports that he 
is sarcastic. In every state a teacher’s standing in 
the estimate of the best people is lowered if he is 
sarcastic. The time has come for sarcasm to be 
forced out of school. It has no place in good so- 
ciety. It does not now pay in politics or in court. 
Why should it be anywhere tolerated in school? 


> > 


UNEXPECTED RESULTS. 


Indiana has a new salary law, a graded salary 
scheme. A teacher with a high mark gets more 
salary than one with a lower mark. The normal 
school sends them out with grades. Now some 
of these cannot make good, have not made good in 
the high salary positions, but could have work in 
lower standard work, but they cannot take less, or, 
rather, none can pay them less, so that there are 
mazy teachers who are so high in their standing 


that they cannot get work. This is an anomalous 
position. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE. 


We confess to great reluctance to advocate 
never so faintly taking up any phase of the sex 
question in the public schools. We have known 
some sad consequences, and we have known no 
appreciable good effects, but Dr. Woods of the 
Medical School of Indianapolis gave an address 
recently to a mixed audience on “The Social Evil” 
that shook my faith considerably in the attitude of 
silence taken by the Journal of Education. If you 
have any interest in the question as to your duty 
and responsibility in the matter, send a two-cent 
stamp to Dr. C.S. Woods of theIndiana state board 


of health, Indianapolis, for “Social Hygiene vs. 
The Sexual Plagues.” 


PITY ’TIS ’TIS TRUE. 


The school board’s crusade against Greek letter 
societies in the high schools of Chicago met with 
spectacular defiance at the public school opening. 
Lounging in front of their chapter houses and 
smoking pipes in view of passing teachers was the 
method adopted by students of the Hyde Park 
school who insist on belonging to secret societies. 
Others refused to register. A protective associa- 
tion, embracing the fraternities and sororities in 
the high and preparatory schools of the city, has 
been formed, with A. L. Richards of Omicron 
Kappa Pi, a Hyde Park student, as president. A 
meeting for the association was held, at which 


means of combatting the school board’s order were 
considered. 


> 


MISDEMEANANTS. 

There is a new and much-needed word, a new- 
comer into our language, “misdemeanants,” which 
is better than “incorrigibles,” and in some ways 
an improvement on “delinquents.” ‘“Incor- 
rigible” is a terrible word to apply to a boy unde- 
sixteen, and ought nevér to have come into as uni- 
versal use as it has. It in no sense belongs to 
most of those to whom it is applied, “Delin- 
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quents” is not as bad, is not bad at all, but it does 
not go far enough in its real significance. A delin- 
quent is merely one who neglects to do his duty. 

There is a class of boys that represents positive 
error in life, but does not necessarily signify in- 
corrigibles. They are more than mischievous, but 
not malicious. They do not demean themselves 
aright, but they have not proved to be incorrigible. 
“Misdemeanants” is a good term and has come at 
a good time. 


ANDREW W. EDSON. 


The re-election of Andrew W. Edson as one of 
the associate superintendents of New York city 
for a term of six years at $6,500 a year, by a vote 
of 31 to 4, was a notable tribute to a valuable man. 
Mr. Edson’s force, frankness, and fearlessness make 
him of great service in giving high efficiency to the 
schools of the most important public educational 
municipal system in the world. In advocating the 
re-election of Dr. Edson, Superintendent W. H. 
Maxwell said: “Dr. Edson has left at least three 
enduring monuments. In eleven years there has 
never been one complaint made against him, and 
he is in charge of thousands of teachers. The 
most perfect exhibition of school work ever ex- 
hibited was arranged by Dr. Edson for the St. 
Louis exposition, placing New York city first in 
the world there. He has laid out the course of 
study, which has been imitated all over this coun- 
try—a monument of which not only Dr. Edson 
but this entire community may well be proud.” 


Professor J. R. Angell of Chicago University de- 
clines to be offered the presidency of Dartmouth 
College on the ground that he has fitted himself as 
a specialist in a college department and not for ad- 


ministrative functions. All honor to Professor 
Angell. 


Seattle’s growth is more wonderful than can be 
appreciated by conservative communities. When 
Superintendent Frank B. Cooper went there seven 
years ago there were fewer than 300 teach- 
ers; now there are more than 800. 


“Manual training in the public schools will re- 
duce the number of epileptics,” says Dr. William 


P. Spratling, the great American specialist of that 
disease. 


The state universities of Missouri and Wiscon- 
sin are to have schools of journalism, both well 
equipped for the new line of university effort. 


Playgrounds are having the greatest promotion 
just now ever given any phase of education. And 
it is allso sudden. It is deserved, however. 


Horace Mann is the one American educator who 
has schools named for him in all parts of the 
country. 


The greatest handicap of the teacher and super- 
intendent is insecurity in the position. 


Do you know what “dactyloscopy” is? It is a 
word in frequent use in many cities. : 


Boost the salary campaign every time you get 
a chance. 
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October J, 1908 
MATHEMATICS IN THE GRADES.—(I.) 


(Continued from page 339.) 


applications are simple, and the factoring method 
saved by limiting the work to fractions of frequent 
occurrence. Entirely too much time is spent in 
reducing fractions to uncommon denominators. 
In percentage and interest most of the indirect 
cases are of but little practical importance. They 
should not be treated arithmetically, but should be 
handled by means of the equation. In this way 
they become interesting, easily understood, and 
readily retained. Such applications of percentage 
as involve fractional parts of bonds and shares of 
stock and the inverse cases of commission and 
brokerage should be omitted. Compound and an- 
nual interest and partial payments, except in very 
simple form, should be omitted. The subject of 
exchange as usually presented is far more compli- 
cated than the reality. Only its simple business 
side should be presented. Square root has little 
application and cube root still less. Omit the lat- 
ter entirely, and teach the former as simply as pos- 
sible. Other subjects that should be omitted are 
circulating decimals, true discount, equation of 
payments, complicated problems, partnership, com- 
pound proportion, and all business problems which 
do not conform to present usage. 

The course should be planned and organized 
with the following very definite ends in view :— 

(a) Accuracy and reasonable speed in the per- 
formance of all fundamental operations. 

(b) Power to add or subtract mentally any two 
numbers less than 100. 

(c) Skill and ease in the use of short cuts, espe- 
cially those involving the aliquot parts of 100. 

(d) Complete mastery of simple fractions in all 
useful relations. 

(e) Absolute mastery of the use of the decimal 
point in all operations with decimals. 

(f) Acquaintance with business forms and cus- 
toms, as found in stores, in shops, in banks, and 
on farms, and ability to use mathematics in answer- 
ing questions that arise in these various forms of 
business. 

(zg) A good acquaintance with the simple equa- 
tion and the habit of using it in all arithmetical 
problems where its use is advantageous. 

(h) The mastery of the common useful facts of 
geometry which may be attained by concrete or in- 
ductive methods. 

(i) Skill in straight thinking in the presence of 
complicated data. 

However valuable the study of mathematics may 
be, and however perfect the course of study, the 
best results will not be attained unless there be a 
good teacher. The teacher is always the most im- 
portant factor in the school life of the child. 
Buildings, apparatus, text-books, and course of 
study may all be eliminated, but as long as there 
is teacher and child good educational results are 
possible. 

A very essential equipment of the teacher is wide 
knowledge of mathematics. He who knows arith- 
metic only does not even know that. Arithmetic 
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is a part ofthe science of mathematics that is not 
seen in its beauty and bearing unless it is looked 
at from the vantage point of a more advanced part 
of the subject. 

Algebra and geometry throw much light upon 
arithmetic, because they have their roots in it, and 
because their elements are a part of it. Wide 
knowledge of mathematics enables the teacher to 
judge the relative values of different topics, to see 
the logical structure of the whole subject, to an- 
ticipate and prepare for difficulties, to recognize the 
recurrence of old truths in new dress, to be fertile 
in illustrations, and to grade the presentation to the 
needs of the class. It is a mistake often repeated 
to suppose that wide knowledge will cause the 
teacher to teach over the heads of his pupils. 
Over-the-heads teaching is usually a cloak for 
dense ignorance of the subject. The teacher has 
not yet been found who has stood before his class 
embarrassed because he knew too much about his 
subject. 

The teacher ought to know the history of mathe- 
matics, especially that part relating to arithmetic. 
Such knowledge, besides broadening the possessor, 
furnishes him with interesting material to use in 
arousing interest, shows him the successes and 
failures of past trials, teaches him where to expect 
the learner to have difficulty by showing him where 
the race has had its hardest struggles, and makes 
him master of the best devices that men have found 
and tried in the past. 

Finally the teacher needs some pedagogy of 
mathematics. He needs to re-think his arithmetic 
with a view of teaching it. He needs, also, to be 
able to put himself in the place of the learner. 
This requires considerable knowledge of child psy- 
chology. The ordinary pedagogical preparation 
required of all teachers is the foundation for the 
mathematical teacher. His particular preparation 
consists in fitting his psychology to the subject of 
mathematics, particularly to arithmetic. 

The daily schoolroom work is of supreme im- 
portance. Here sympathy and proper guidance 
are always needed. The teacher who takes the 
trouble to plan the work of each day with care, and 
then unites sympathy and common sense with the 
work of the class, will find but little trouble in 
reaching desirable results. 

The early part of arithmetic must of necessity 
be concrete and inductive. To be interesting it 
must be connected with familiar experiences. The 
child, however, soon gains the power of abstracting 
number from objects, and finds keen delight in 
dealing with*number apart from objects. There 
is a time when it is necessary to connect some sort 
of a story with five. The teacher who continues 
this number story telling very long not only does 
an extremely silly thing, but a very harmful thing 
as well. Growth is toward the abstract and the 
symbol. This growth is greatly retarded and may 
be entirely stopped by continuing too long with 
the concrete. The guide here, as elsewhere, 
must be the judgment founded on common 


sense. 
In counting, the transition from the concrete to 
the abstract is easily made. 


Children often make 
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it before they enter school. They count for the 
joy that comes through the rhythm. By directing 
the counting, most valuable results may be secured. 
Such counting as 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, etc., 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9, 11, ete., 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, etc., 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, etc., 2, 
4, 7, 9, 11, 14, 16, 19, 21, 23, etc., and various other 
forms easily arranged, is interesting, calls for the 
closest attention, and gives intimate acquaintance 
with the number system. Good teaching will in- 
clude much work of this sort. 

In the more advanced parts of arithmetic the 
problem is the most important factor in the devel- 
opment of the student. It is the exercise ground 
for the mathematical form of thinking. The 
teacher should see to it that the problem yields all 
its worth to the student. He should teach the stu- 
dent to attack the problem in the following syste- 
matic way :— 

(a) Read the problem and thereby get in mind 
all the given relations and the unknown things to 
be determined. 

(b) Think—that is, call up in mind the mathe- 
matical principles needed, and decide how they are 
to be applied. 

(c) Make a symbolical statement of the solution. 

(d) Make the required calculations and verify. 
Good teaching will lead the student to apply this 
form of solution to all problems. 

There is no better whetstone of wit than mental 
arithmetic. Good teaching will restore mental 
arithmeic to the place of honor and power that it 
once held. It cultivates mental alertness, quick 
and accurate thinking, and the most direct method 
of attack. Ifa few minutes each day were spent in 
mental arithmetic throughout the grade work, 
much better results would be attained. 

Finally, good teaching requires time, care, and 
patience. Ideas are not fixed ina moment. They 
must have time to germinate. Care must be taken 
in cultivating the ideas, so that vigorous growth 
may be possible. Patience is needed to enable the 
teacher frequently to step aside and wait, for in 
mathematics the purpose of the teacher is to make 
himself useless to the pupil. 


“SNOW BOUND”—(II.) 
BY FRANCES H. LEWIS. 


Tell the character of the uncle. Why innocent of 
books? Explain the figures in lines 325-330. 
Why does the muskrat ply the mason’s trade? 
What is a shagbark? Why speak of-the squirrel 
as grizzled? 

Describe the aunt. Why was sne lonely and 
homeless? What are her stories about? Was she 
unmarried because she was unattractive? How 
does the poet look upon the common slur at old 
maids? Why is that feeling disappearing? Ex- 
plain the figures in 368-377. 

Describe the older sister. What apparent con- 
tradictions in the character he gives her? Was her 
life a happy one? Give reasons for your opinion. 
Explain lines 389-391. Is the figure appropriate? 
With what other part of the poem is it in harmony? 

Describe the younger sister. What can you find 
in this passage of her history? What is the deri- 
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vation and original meaning of Paradise? In line 
412 what is the syntax of “flowers”? What do you 
think of the poet’s family affection? How does he 
bear his loss? . How does he show that he misses 
his sister? What has been her position in his 
home? What does he mean by life’s late afte:- 
noon? Commit to memory lines 422-437. 
Does the transition here seem too abrupt? 
not? How old a man is the schoolmaster? 
are his characteristics? 


Why 
What 
What are some of his ac- 
complishments? What are cross-pins? What is a 
yeoman? Is there a benefit in such training as the 
master had had? Is it common now? What is 
meant by the scholar’s gown? By boarding round? 
What characteristic would the master’s version of 
classic stories indicate? What was Olympus and 
what place had it in ancient mythology? Describe 
the master in the schoolroom. Explain the com- 
parison that follows line 485. Was this written be- 
fore or after the Civil war? Has the prophecy been 
entirely fulfilled? How far has it been? Why 
does he make such a prophecy? What does he ai- 
lude to in “radiate nerve-lines”? 

Who is the other guest? What is her character? 
What contradictions in it? Tell something of the 
temper of Petruchio’s Kate. What antitheses froin 
line 539? Describe the life of the guest since that 
night. How does the poet regard her life and 
character? How do you think he generally re- 
gards the faults of his fellow-men? Give quota- 
tions to prove your opinion. 

Tell without books of the closing of the evening. 
Why “‘bull’s-eye watch?” Why cover the brand? 


Show the antithesis in lines 608-611. What are 
clapboards? JBoard-nail? Why is “tost” so 
spelled? What figure in line 617? Name the fig- 


ures in lines 620-628. 
tioned before? 
poet's life? 
Write a description of the scene next morning, 
avoiding the expressions of the poet, but giving the 
tone and spirit of the passage. What lines in the 
passage show the thought by the sound of the 
words? Find derivation of cavalcade, and of haply. 
In what sense is curious used? What is meant by 
lines 655 and 656. Find the derivation and mean- 
ing of the prefix a in a-cold and afoot. 
Describe the character of the doctor. 
meant by the inward light? Tell of some Quaker 
customs that arise from this belief. What is 
meant by the “mail of Calvin’s creed” ? What figure 
in comparing these two ideas? What does this 
comparison indicate? In line 670, what is the 
grammatical construction of elect? In the next 
line of twain? What story is alluded to in lines 
672? What figure is used? What does it mean? 
What does this passage show of Whittier’s feelings? 
Why is it a week before they hear from the 
world? What would their list of books indicate 
of the family taste? Why drab-skirted? What is 
meant by the “heathen Nine”? What figure in lines 
689 and 690? In the next two lines? Where do 
the Greeks live now? What was the date of the 
events told in the poem? How may we know? 
Find the story of Ypsilanti. Read Halleck’s poem 
“Marco Bozzaris.” Describe with closed book the 
village paper. What connection had it with the 


Where is the stream men- 
What influence has it had on the 


What is 
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poet’s career? What is meant by vendue? Ex- 
plain the figures in lines 710-714. 

What is meant by the “angel of the backwara 
look”? Why “wings of ashen gray and voice of 
echoes”? Why “brazen covers”? What is meant by 
a palimpsest? How is it applicable here? What is 
the grammatical construction of pale in line 721? 
What are monographs? Explain lines 725-739. 
What is meant by the “voice”? By the “century’s 
aloe”? Explain the thought of the last two stanzas 
in connection with the rest of the poem. Explain 
the “Truce of God.” What figure in “gather dew”? 
To whom is the allusion in line 745? Are these 
rightly called Flemish pictures? Explain the con- 
cluding thought. Commit the lines containing it 
to memory. What does it indicate of the appre- 
ciation of the author’s previous poems? 

Select what seems to you the most beautiful de- 
scription in the poem. The five most beautiful fig- 
ures. The most pathetic passage, and tell what 
aids to pathos are used. Write your estimate cf 
the poem, telling whether it has pleased you or not, 
and why, and what you think are its distinguishing 
characteristics. Write a brief sketch of the author, 
showing his characteristics as a man and as a poet. 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 
CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING AND DESIGN, 

First year.—Simple objects, quickly made, use- 
ful in play and for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Freehand practice of straight and curved lines and 
the circle. Terms of position and relation. Illus- 
trative drawing. 

Second year—Simple objects, quickly made, 
useful in play and for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Freehand practice of horizontal and vertical lines, 
square and oblong. Terms of position and rela- 
tion. Illustrative drawing. 

Third year.—Simple objects, quickly made, use- 
ful in play and for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Freehand practice of oblique lines and angles. 
Square and oblong in all positions. Use of ruler 


CHART OF AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART.* 
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Fourth year—Simple objects involving but two 
dimensions. Christmas symbols. Lettering in 
capitals. Freehand practice of square, oblong, and 
equilateral triangle’in all positions. Bisecting, tri- 
secting, measuring to } inch. Ruling straight 
lines. 

Fifth year.—Simple objects involving but two 
dimensions. Christmas symbols. Freehand let- 
tering. Use of compasses. Circle and its parts. 
Measuring to } inch, and use of conventional signs 
for foot and inch. 

Sixth year—Simple objects involving but two 
dimensions. Christmas symbols. Freehand let- 
tering. Use of compasses. Hexagon and octa- 
gon. Drawing to scale. 

Seventh year.—Useful and beautiful objects in- 
volving three dimensions. Roman alphabet. Use 
of board, T square, and triangles. Two views of 
simple solids. Development of surface. 

Eighth year—Useful and beautiful objects in- 
volving three dimensions. Roman alphabet. 
Working drawings, plan and elevation, to scale. 
Geometric problems. Development of surface. 

Ninth year.—Useful and beautiful objects involv- 
ing three dimensions. Freehand alphabets. Work- 
ing drawings to scale. Sections. Development of 
surface. 

TOILET ROOMS FOR EACH SCHOOLROOM. 


To Superintendent John Morrow of Allegheny 
the world is indebted for the greatest sanitary im- 
provement in schoolhouse architecture. In a 
building of eighteen classrooms he has two toilet 
rooms off each classroom, and no common “toilet 
room in the building. In consequence, not a child 
out of the 900 is ever in the halls when the class is 
in session. Stealing from clothing is wholly elimi- 
nated. The absence from the room for visiting is 
entirely done away with. The absence from reci- 
tation and study is reduced so greatly as to signify 
little by way of loss of work. All immoral condi- 
tions are purified. Great as is the gain, the cost 
is not noticeable, and the daily attention to the 


in measuring inch and _ half-inch. Illustrative closets is almost wholly eliminated. From sani- 
drawing. tary, moral, and scholarly points of view this is an 
* Used by permission of the School Arts Book, epoch-making demonstration. ABW, 

a a 


COUNT THE BOYS, 


If you would get a test of the efficiency of a school system, count the boys in the up- 
per stories. Boys succumb more easily than girls to unjust or flabby work in school; boys 
have more inducements to leave than girls have; boys are more exposed than girls to in- 
fluences that work against the school; boys are more likely to be withdrawn from schools 
than are girls. We say that they are withdrawn to help keep the wolf from the family 
door. This is sometimes true. It is oftener true that they are withdrawn to keep them 

‘from becoming an actual burden on the family. The teeth of the supposititious wolf grow 
very dull when the boys ate keenly interested in their school work, and are making every 
moment tell for improvement. The string of withdrawal is not on the diligent boy, it is 
on the boy who is beginning to grow limp; and parental wisdom never did itself more 
credit than in the withdrawal of such boys. The wolf bogie serves as the excuse, not the 
cause. Nothing is more fully established than the fact that parents will make the last sac- 
rifice to keep in school the boys who are doing well there.—Fohn Kennedy. 
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BOOK TABLE 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS, 
By Charles Jesse Bullock, Ph. D., Harvard University. 
Third and revised edition. New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 619 pp. Price, 
$1.28. 

The work of Dr. Bullock has never been surpassed, 
and the publishers co-operate to the limit in keeping it 
ever in advance of the requirements, ‘This enlarged 
edition brings all statistics up to date, introduces the 
most modern of all discussions on railroad transporta- 
tion, and presents a forceful treatment of every new 
problem of vital interest, notably on localizing of indus- 
tries. Dr. Bullock’s points of view are those of the 
most advanced scholarship and of a man of affairs. He 
looks backward and forward at the same time that he 
lives in active present. He tells what is from the van- 
tage ground of history and prescience. It is invaluab‘e 
as a class book because of the innumerable aids to study 
that it presents, and it is no less attractive as a desk 
companion of any one who desires reliable information 
ever at hand. 
MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS. 

cents per volume, 

EMERSON’S EARLIER POEMS. Edited and anno- 
tated by Oscar Charles Gallagher, Boston High 
School of Commerce. 161 pp. 

WHITTIER’S SNOWBOUND AND OTHER EARLY 
POEMS. Edited and annotated by Archibald L. 
Bouton, New York University. 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSBE. By Hawihorne, 
Edited and annotated by Charles Elory Burbank, 
Worcester Classical High school. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited and annotated by Er- 
nest Clapp Noyes, Normal High school, littsburg. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The “Macmillan Pocket Classics” are an attractive 
form in which to have these desirable masterpieces. 
There are in all 130 of these charming little volumes, in- 
cluding the best works of Addison, Hans Christian An- 
dersen, Arnold, Bacon, Browning, Bryant, Bulwer, Bun- 
yan, Burke, Burns, Carlyle, Chaucer, Coleridge, Cooper, 
Defoe, DeQuincey, Dickens, Dryden, George Eliot, Bmer- 
son, Franklin, Goldsmith, Grimm, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Homer, Irving, Charles Kingsley, Charles Lamb, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Macaulay, Milton, Poe, Pope, Ruskin, 
Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, Sheridan, Spenser, Steven- 
son, Swift, Tennyson, Thackeray, Whittier, Words- 
worth. 
BEGINNINGS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSIONS. By Paul 

H. Hanus, professor of the history and art of teach- 

ing in Harvard University; author of “Educat‘onal 

Aims and Educational Values.” Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, $1.00. 

There will be very general interest in this book from 
the pen of Professor Paul H. Hanus, because his point 
of view as to industrial education differs materially 
from that of many other American educators. We are 
approaching one of the most intense educational discus- 
sions of modern days, and Dr. Hanus has thrown down 
the gauntlet to all who differ with him. Heretofore 
those who do not agree with him have hesitated to speak 
because there has not been a clear mature statement of 
his personal views as dissociated from that of his fellow 
members of the Massachusetts state commission on in- 
dustrial education, he being chairman. Now that he has 
put himself on record unequivocally and unreservedly, 
the discussion may be said to be fairly open. Hereto- 
fore, whoever has ventured in the most indirect way to 
differ has been charged with antagonism to the commis- 
sion of which Dr. Hanus is chairman. That is no lonzer 
possible, for the views can now be discussed as a princi- 
ple, advocated by him, personally, entirely apart from 
his official position. This is a consummation long de- 
sired for the good of the cause. The two schools of 
thought as to industrial education and its application 
are wide apart, and each is conscientiously opposed to 
the theories of the ctLe:. Dr. Hanus has a great advan- 
tage in that he is chairman of an important commiss‘on 
on industrial education in Massachusetts, and th’'s rela- 
tionship makes it all the more important that the prin- 
ciples be discussed early and heroically. His topics on 
this subject are: Industrial Education; Industrial Edu- 
cation, under State Auspices, in Massachusetts: What 
Kind of Industrial School is Needed; Industrial Buca- 
tion and Social Progress; The Industrial Continuation 
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Schools of Munich. It is needless to say that the point 
of view is primarily European, but it is not to be as- 
sumed that it is any less valuable in America because of 
that. It is beneath the dignity of manly discuss‘on to 
use that fact in argument. The discussion will rest on 
the inherent virtue of the American and European prin- 
ciples applied in industrial education. This volume also 
contains papers on the following topics: Professional 
Preparation of High School Teachers; Schoo! Instruction 
in Religion; The Country Schoolmaster in Bavaria. It 
is eminently desirable that this book should have the 
widest possible reading in order that the discussion may 
be intelligent when it is reached, as it surely will be at 
no distant day. 


ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Pro- 


fessor E. R. Hedrick of University of Missouri. New 
York: American Book Company. Half leather. 
12mo. 431 pp. Price, $1.00. 


The author in the preparation of this comp:ehensive 
yet concise work has in full view the needs of students 
in this subject, and also the many reports of committees 
as to entrance requirements in college dnd university. 
Not only has he used his own excellent mathematical 
gift, but has had the assistance of many frienis in the 
teaching fraternity, who have made their frank and 
capable suggestions. The result has been the produc- 
tion of a work that is at once versatile and flexible, cn» 
that will probably have \a generous welcome froin 
teachers in the secondary schools. 

12,000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. By W. 
H. P. Phyfe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. C‘oth, 
760 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

An enlargement of a former work on similar line:, 
and with correct pronunciations of words as vouched for 
by the best dictionaries. Its chief interest is that it fs in 
such a form that it may lie on one’s desk—of either 
school, study, or office, and may make one able to con- 
sult it at once for the proper pronunciation of a word 
about which one may be in doubt, or about which there 
has been variation of opinion, without the necessity of 
consulting such a ponderous volume as any of the 
great dictionaries must be because of their definitions. 
This work has no meanings of the words, noth’ng more 
than their correct pronunciation. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL WORD BOOK. By Richard L. 
Sandwick and Anna T, Bacon. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. 160 pp. Price. 40 cents. 

If ProfessorJ. Scott Clark of Northwestern University 
is authoritative, “the greater part of a student’s vocibu- 
lary is acquired in the high school.” And here isa 
unique little work that will be a competent aid to the 
high school pupil in the acquisition of a goo1 voce ibulary, 
If he read, mark, and inwardly digest this commendable 
compilation, he will not have the humiliation of reduced 
marks in his college papers, or of failure to write cor- 
rectly in his business correspondence. Twenty-five 
pages have lists of words often misspelled; twelve to 
homonyms; seventy-four to vocabulary building; and 
many others to words frequently confused, to proper 
names in his classical texts, ete. The work of compila- 
tion of these lists not only suggests notable industry on 
the part of the authors, but also a real appreciation of 
the necessities of the average student, who must ac- 
quire a vocabulary not by any intuition, but by diligent 
work, as in other worthy things. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


Edited by May Thomas. Price, 30 
a e’s Primer.” Amelia Hyde. Price, 25 cents. 
York: American Book Company. 

“Julius Caesar’ (The New Hudson Shakespeare). Edited by E. 
Chariton Black and A. J. George. Price, cents. ‘‘Extempore 
Speaking.”’ By E. Du B. Shurter. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Problem of Agé, Growth, and Death.” By Charles S. Minot. 
—*“Old Ballads.’’ dited by Frank Sidgwick. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Harry's Island.” By R. H. Barbour. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Century Company. 

**Mushrooms, Edible and Otherwise.’’ By M. E. Hard. Columbus, 
O.: The Ohio Library Company. 

“Standard Domestic Sciemce Cook Book.’’ By William H. Lee and 
Jennie A. Hansey. Price, $2.50 & $1.75. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

“Sidney at Co lege.” Anna Chapin Ray. Price, $1.50.—*‘A 
Book of Limericks.”. By Edward Lear. Price, $1.50.——“Story Book 
Friends.”” By Clara Murray. Price, 50 cents.——‘‘Princess Wisla.”’ 
By Sophie Swett. Price, $1.50——‘Literature in the Common 
Schools.” By John Harrington Cox. Price, 90 cents. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co. 
By Elizabeth Freemantle. Philadelphia: 


“The One and I.” 
George W. Jacobs. 

“Beginnings in Education.”’ By Paul H. Hanus. Price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be in- 
I serted under this heading are s0- 
licited from school authorities in 
every state in the Union. To be 
availiable, tuese contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 14, 15, 16: Association of Su- 
perintendents of Schools in New 
York State, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 


October 16: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, city hall, 
Worcester. 


October 16, 17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 


October 16-17: Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Champaign. 

October 22, 23, 24: University Convo- 
eation of the State of New York, 
Senate chamber, Albany. 


October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Portland. 


November 5-6-7: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 

November 6: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Me- 
chanics hall and Classical high 
school building, Worcester. 

November 13: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin School hall, Boston, Mass. 

November 19, 20, 21: National Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Hanni- 
bal. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
eron. 

November 26, 27, 28: South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Rolla. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Cape 
Girardeau. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, 
Neosho, 

November 26, 27, 28: West Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Higginsville. 

November 27, 28: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
_ ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 80: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin RB. 
Warner, president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
. Educational Association, Spokane. 
December 29, 30, 31: Missouri State 

Teachers’ Association, Kansas city; 

president, Howard A. Gass, Jeffer- 

son City; secretary, B. M. Carter, 

Jefferson City. 


: February 23-24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. BE. A., Chicago, 
ul. 


ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 

retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 


April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach-. 


Abate the 


Hygienic conditions and dustless sc 


atmosphere cleansed the chances for 
tionately. 


cracking and splin 


Standard Floor 


floor or part of onef 


and our free book 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 


cost and labor of caretaking. 


half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
Not intended for household use. 
A Free Demonstration. 
We want fo prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing af our own 
expense. e will treat free o° charge one schoolroom or corridor 
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Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be-traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


hoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 


contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


tering and at the same time lessens the 


Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 


loor in any store or public building, just to show 


how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. Ask for particulars. 
Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals, 
. and Teachers should write for information, testimonials 


“Dust and Its Dangers.’”’ The health of 


your pupils may depend on your action. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, Preside: t 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, anu 
P in America. It a to) develop in 


the student a knowledge of his ewn ers ip 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or ap 
interpreter. A beautiful new buildimg. Sum. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full rma tion 


en application to ‘ 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, I can 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
row BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. Superintendent W. 
H. Brownson is seeing many profes- 
sional fruits of his labors. Ninety 
per cent. of the graduates cf the 
grammar schools enter the high 
schools. They are building a gram- 
mar schoolhouse this year at a co:tof 
$175,000, and next year the plan is to 
erect a second. The maximum salary 
of grade teachers is raised to $550. 
Every educational feature is equally 
progressive. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Professor Frank 
sons of Boston University, well 
known as a lecturer, civic reformer, 
und social economist, died Septem- 
ber 26 at his home in Boston. Pro- 
fessor Parsons was one of the best 
known economic and_ sociological 
writers in the country. He lectured 
on law at Boston University. He 
was born at Mt. Holly, N. J., in 1854. 
He was graduated at Cornell in 1873 
in the mathematical and engineering 
course and followed the profession of 
engineering several years. Later he 
became instructor in higher mathe- 


matics, history, elocution, and ot_er 
branches in the Southbridge H gh 
school. In the meantime he strd«d 
law and was admitted to the bar in 
1881, opening an office in Bo tor, 
where he won wide reputation as a 
writer and lecturer on legal subjects 
His connection with Boston Un ve - 
.Sity began in 1891. He planned a @ 
established the Ruskin College <«f 
Social Science in Trenton, Mo., w i'ch 
has centres of work in various ¢ : e; 
throughout the United States. 
fessor Parsons was one of the gu d- 
ing spirits in half a dozen or m re 
progressive sociological organiva- 
tions, and was a prolific writer, par- 
ticularly in opposition to pr.ate 
monopoly. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Final ar- 
rangements for the induction nto 
the presidency of Williams Colle:ze 
of Professor Harry A. Garfield of 
Princeton University have been): ade. 
The exercises will be held on October 
7. After morning prayers in Th mp- 
son Memorial chapel the ceremony of 
induction will be held at the Con. 
gregational church. At this place ‘he 
following will speak, in addition to 
President Garfield: For the alumni. 
the Rev. Dr. John 8 Zelie, ’87, of 
Plainfield, N. J.; for the trustees, the 
Rey. Dr. W. Adams of Fall River, 
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ECONONY and CONVENIENCE 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material, rendeicd 
Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 


Sole owners of the secret formula. Gives additional strength to 
the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
ONLY 3 SIZES FOR ORDINARY 


NO “DEAD” STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 


One Price to All. Saving to the Teachers in Time, and Taxpayersin Money 


COVERS ALWAYS USEUL. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


FOR SALE! 


90 Shares Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100, of 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Publishers 


Price $95.00 per share 


Has Paid 7 per cent. per annum since 
issue, 1893. Will Net about 
7 4-10 per cent. 
Will sell any partfrom 1 share up. Certifi- 
cates will be deposited with = bank in 
= for delivery on payment of purchase 
price. 


W. H. MARDEN 


248 Summer Street, - Boston 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
You Do Not Teach Art! 


But — want the art work of the 
schools in your charge to be equal or 
superior to others. You select your 
art teachers with this result in view. 
Let the same consideration be given 
the materials used. 


Bradley's Water Colors 


were designed and are manufactured, 
first and last, for educational work. 
These colors, with Bradley’s crayons 
and the new line of tinted ae 
papers, are a source of progress an 

nspiration to teachers and pupils, of 
economy to schools. 


——Our beautiful art catalogue shows 
by picture and text what these goods 
are and why the use of them in your 
schools will lighten the teacher’s task 
and heighten the pupils’ interest. 
Write for a copy, with samples of pa- 
pers, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Atlanta San Francisco 


RVLIET, 
MENEELY & CO. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 

aearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


Mass.; for the faculty, Professor 
John H. Hewitt; for the undergradu- 
ates, Ernest H. Wood, °’C9, of New 
York city. At the alumni dinner in 
the Lasell gymnasium, Hamilion W. 
Mabie, 67, editor of the Outlook, will 


preside. Several presidents of other 
colleges will speak informally at 
the dinner. Acceptances to invita- 


tions to be present already have been 


received from seventy-nine colleze 
presidents. 
CONNECTICUT. 
TERRYVILLE. Miss Rose E. 
Miller, who has had charge of the 
kindergarten department of the 


school in this town for several years, 
has gone to New York, where she 
will take a course at Columbia Uni- 
versity in designing and moiel'ng. 

BALTIC. The  pubtic schools 
have opened with the same teachers 
as last year: Grammar department, 
Principal Lynn, assisted by 
Bushnell of Taftville; intermediate 
department, Miss Lila Baldwin; pri- 
mary, Miss Agnes Brennan. 

NORWICH. When the Cunard 
liner Etruria sailed from New Yo k 
Saturday morning for Liverpool 
there were on board forty young men 
who have won the Cecil Rhodes 
scholarships at Oxford, one being 
Richard Schellens of Groton, a Nor- 
wich Academy graduate. 

Principal W. E. Canfield of the 
Norwich Business College has bought 
out the Westerly Business College. 
Mr. Canfield has taken charze of the 
Westerly college, and will continue it 
in its present quarters on Dixon 
House square, conducting it in con- 
nection with his college in this city. 
For the present, D. W. Ferrier, who 
has been with Mr. Canfield here for 
the past six years, has been appointed 
principal of the Westerly college. 

STONINGTON. The borough 


“schools have opened with about 


pupils. The teachers are: Prine:pil, 
Cc. T. Baton: Miss Nellie A. Donovan, 
Miss Elizabeth McGrath, ass‘stants: 
Miss Tracy L. Pendleton, Miss Edyih 
A. Durgin, Miss Alice Miller, Miss 
Edith French, Miss E. Agnes Stew- 
art, Miss Clara C. Fitzpatrick, Mss 
Sally C. Leahy, Miss Agnes F. Kil- 
lais, Miss Frances M. Brierley, Mi:s 
Annie C.: Spellman, Miss Harriett 
Woodard, E. A. Stillman. 


NEW HAVEN. Superintendent of 
Schools F, H, Beede has made the fol- 
lowing assignments in the grammar 
schools for the fall term: Charlo te 
M.  Fleisehner, assistant, Eaton 
school; May I. Condon, assistant 
Roger Sherman school; Sabina H. 
Connelly, assistant Ivy-street school: 
Winifred A. Thompson, assistant 
Winchester school; Irene Dunn. «s- 
sistant, Ivy-street school. The fol- 
lowing have been assigned as extra 
teachers for the various schoo! dis- 
tricts and will do the substitute werk 
of the schools when regular teachers 
are absent: Day district, Stella M. 
Keane, Anna J. Gingold, Frances F. 
Hubbell; Cedar-street district, Bessie 
Reynolds, Clara A. Fasser, Nina M. 
Bigelow; Webster district, Jessie F. 
Wharton, Marian E. Allen; Winches- 
ter district, Mabel Preudhomme, 
Helen P. Bright, Edith F. Bichmoan; 
Lovell district, Hazel A. Cotter, Leah 
R. Kleiner, Mary J. Close; Orange- 
street district, Florence E. Stamme:s, 
Bessie J. Rattlesdorfer, Beatr'ce 
Clark: Hamilton school, Catherine A. 
McGuinness, Gertrude Higgins; 
Wooster district, Catherine Enright, 
Anna M. Skelly; Strong district, 
Charlotte H. Fabrique, Alice J. 
Wrinn, Bessie F. Russell: kindervar- 
tens, Lloyd-street school, assistant, 
Helen Battin; Carlisle-street schol, 
assistant, Florence Quinlan. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

SYRACUSE. The new veymna- 
sium at Syracuse University is said 
to be the largest and finest in the | 
world. It is 220 by 150 feet, built 
of granite, with second and third 
stories of brick and terra cotta, tile 
roof and glass dome. ‘The skeleton 
is of steel. Everything possible in 
the form of athletics is provided for 
in the building, and there are steel 


WANTED 


Position as Supervisor of Music. 
Systematic and direct method of teach- 


. ing. Best of references as tocharacter. 


H. BOWDEN GOODWIN, 
17 Salem St., Springfield, Mass. 
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lockers for 3,200 students. A sub- 
way connects it with the adjacent 
stadium, which is one of the finest in 
the country. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. In providing for 
sewing in the public schools of Har- 
risburg, the board of education has to 
its credit within a short peried three 
most important advances—the estab- 
lishment of a retirement fund for 
teachers, medical inspection of 
school children, and practical in- 
struction in a vital branch of domes- 
tie economy. The superintendent, 
the principals, and teachers co-oper- 
ate most heartily with the board of 
education in every progressive move. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
GREENCASTLE. DePauw Uni- 
versity, the second most important 


Methodist university in America, . 


opens this year with more than 1,000 
students enrolled. 


National Education Association. 


The cloth-bound volume of pro- 
ceedings of the convention held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 29 to July 3, 
1908, of more than 1,000 pages will 
contain approximately 200 addresses 
by leading educators on the most im- 
portant topics of present educational 
interest, besides discussions, Round 
Tables, and several reports of un- 
usual value by special committees of 
investigation. 

An inspection of the 200 titles of 
papers and the names and _ educa- 
tional positions of the nearly °%00 
speakers will convince as to the 
great value of this volume, which 
ean be obtained, express prepaid, for 
the nominal price of the membership 
fee of $2.00. 

Any person may enroll as an asso- 
ciate member on payment of $2.00 
and receive the volume. 

Teachers and others engaged in 
educational work may become ac- 
tive (permanent) members on pay- 
ment of the annual dues for the cur- 
rent year of $2.00 and an enrollment 
fee of $2.00 (to be paid but once by 
new members), securing enro!lment 
with the 6,000 permanent members cf 
the association in the annual yeur- 
book, with other privileges, in addi- 
tion to the Cleveland volume, sent 
express prepaid. 

Enrollments should be made at 
once that the size of the edition of 
the volume to be issued in December 
may be determined at an early date. 

All remittances should be made 
with full shipping addresses to Irwin 
Shepard, secretary N. E. A., Winona, 
Minn. 


> 


There is an art in putting things. 
‘Tie never turned the hungry from 
his door” sounds very well, but it’s 
different when you say, “He fed 
every tramp that came along.’’—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 


When a woman pronounces the 
name of a man but twice a day, 
there may be some doubt as to the 
nature of her sentiments, but three 
times!—Balzac. 
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Money For Teachers 
in Spare Time 


If you desire to help your pupils secure good positions 
when they leave school you can do so with great profit to 


yourself by becoming a member of the Technical Education 
Commission. 


_ You know that if there is any one time when pupils most need the 
advice and encouragement that a teacher alone can give, it is when they 
are about to leave school. By advising them what lines of work to 
eho by helping them actually secure the special training that will 

ring them a good salary at the start, you can render your pupils a ser- 
vice that will be lasting in its monetary value to them. 


_ By accepting the appointment to membership now offered, you 
can increase your income by helping your pupils become experts, while 


still at school, in any of the following occupations that ensure good 
salaries at the outset: 


Mechanical Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry ; Electricity; 
Stenography; Bookkeeping ; Surveying and Mapping; Station- 
ary Engineering; Advertising; Show Card Writing; Sign 
Painting; Plumbing and Gas Fitting; Telegraphy; Illustrating ; 
Designing. 


An Opportunity for Teachers 


The Commission will pay you for your help. The work, which is 
easy, can be done inspare time. It will not interfere with your teaching 
or with pupils’ present studies. Consider the advantages : Advancement 
for your pupils, profit for you—to say nothing of the great satisfaction 
that comes of being a financial help to pupils’after they leave school. 


This is an opportunity worth grasping. To learn all about it—of 
the advantages for you and your pupils—write for full information. 
Give name of your and school the grade you teach. 

THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Box 1082, Scranton, Pa. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


York, N Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten P'. 


yn, 1508 Penn. Ave. 


rtland, Ore., 1210 Williams Ave. 
Cal., 4l4 Studio Bidg. 


eago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Waa 618 Los Angeles, Oal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHE 


facilities 
f the U.S. 


AGENCY 


MANUAL, 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
== 
Some New Books. 
—> 
nings in Education .«..«re-+.+-+---+-++> ++» Hanus Houghton Mifflin Co » Boston $1.00 
Beginnings in the Common ‘Schools.. we Little, Brown & Co., "90 
A Book of Limericks. Lear “ 1.50 
Story Book Friends... Murray “ ‘“ aa 
The Problem of Age, Growth, and Death.. ~ Sons, ¥. 

Composition and Rhetoric. Thomas Longmans, Green & Co. 1.20 
Practical Physics... Ferry & Jones “ 1.75 
Julius Caesar (The New Hudson Shakespeare),. Blac - George [Ed.]} Ginn & Co., Boston 50 

Extempore Shurte 
Arnold’s Fritz au [Ed.) American Book Co., N. 30 
Hyde’s Primer.. “ "25 
A Spanish Reader . 
Remsen’s College Chemistry Remsen Henry Holt & Co., “9 95 
English Composition.... Baker & Abbott 80 
Coffee and a Love Affair Sheldon A. Co., 
In Peril of Change. Masterman B. W. Huebsch, 1.50 
Harry’s Island... ....---+ Barbour The Century Company, 1.50 
Standard Domestic Science Cook Book......... Lee & Hansey Laird & Lee, Chicago, 1.75 
Mushrooms, Edible and Otherwise........ opgeas Hard Ohio Library Co., Columbus, 0. —— 
he One and l1.....-.+--- Freemantle George W. Jacobs, Phila. 
Against Tuberculosis,” by O. F. 


i ducational Institutions. 


— 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
BRIDGEWATER, 
the Principal. A.C Boypen, A. M. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronsuRs, Mass. 


sexes. For catalogues address 
Joux G. THompson, Principal. 


M 
STATE NOMBAL SCHOOL, attention. is 


ealled to Y~y new course ef Household Arts. 
Fer catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Principal. 


ROSMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
e 


sexes. Department for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 
For catal e 
J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principa 


commercial branches. 
address 


MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the Sep- 
tember American Review of Reviews 
are a series of articles on the plat- 
forms and candidates of the minor 
parties active in the Presidential 
campaign, including “The Socialist 
Party in the Present Campaign,” by 
Robert Hunter; “The Prohibitionists 
and Their Cause,” by President S:m- 
uel Dickie of Albion College; “Why 
I Am Stil! a Populist,” by Thomas E. 
Watson, candidate of the Populist 
party for the Presidency; and “The 
Mission of the Independence Party,” 
by John Temple Graves, Independ- 
ence candidate for Vice-Vres'dent; an 
exhaustive and up-to-date survey of 
recent progress in aeronautics en- 


titled ‘“‘Rea] Navigation of the Air,” 
by George H. Guy; “The Warfare 


Lewis; “Modern Curative Methods 
with Tuberculosis,’ by Edwin L. Sa- 
bin; “What Shall the Linco'n Me- 
morial Be?” by James T. McCleary. 


—tThere is perhaps no more im- 
portant question to the average 
American than the one of owning or 
renting a home. The results of the 
most careful investigation and the 
experiences of thousands of Ameri- 
cans are given in a series of articles 
on this subject, which begins in the 
October number of the Woman's 
Home Companion. Of special inter- 
est, also, is Kellogg Durland’s inti- 
mate picture of the life of the Tsar- 
itsa of Russia. This issue is particu- 


larly rich in fiction, having stories by 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Harrison 
Rhodes, Octave Thanet, Irving Bach- 
eller, and Juliet Wilbur Tompkins. 
The fashion department with the 
latest fall fashions is full of valuable 
suggestions. 

—tThe first number of Palette and 
Bench, a new magazine published at 
Syracuse, N. Y., in the interests of 
students of painting, drawing, and 
allied arts and crafts, has come to 
our desk. It is full of valuable ma- 
terial, practical and artistic. Among 
its contributors are people well 
known in art circles, who have pre- 
sented articles of great interest and 
importance, particularly to students. 
As a specimen of the publishers’ art 
it is all that could be desired. In 
paper, type, and general make-up it 
is well nigh perfect. The illustra- 
tions are artistic, well selected, and 
profuse. Keramic Studio Publishing 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


October J, 1908 


The National Conservation Com- 
mission has just made public the 
first of its schedules on which the 
inventory of the country’s natural re- 
sources is being conducted. Only a 
few of the schedules have, «as yet, 
been given out, but between the |._ncs 
of these it is plainly evident the Na- 
tional Conservation Commission in- 
tends to hunt down waste in all its 
varied forms and to devise some 
means to prevent it. Th's is appar- 
ent in the general schedules as_ to 
each of the four sections of the com- 
mission—waters, forests, lands, and 
minerals. 

For instance, the schedule re‘ating 
to lands inquires into waste of soil 
by erosion, which is the wasuing 
away of the land. That cchedu.e 
also suggests waste through “bad 
agricultural methods.” The lands 
schedule likewise goes into waste in 
the carrying capacity of the public 
range in the West. The section of 
waters is inquiring into how much 
land capable of irrigation is wasted 
by not being irrigated. More .m- 
portant still is its suggestive nquir- 
ies tending to show that we are wast- 
ing our waterways to an alarming 
extent by not using them as we 
should. Perhaps the greatest io.m of 
waste brought out in the entire 
schedule is that relating to water 


power. Two of the official inquiries 
are as follows:— 
“Are existing developed water 


powers put to their full use?” 

“To what extent can coal be saved 
by the substitution of water power?’ 

Under the head of flood waters, the 
commission inquires, ‘““fo what ex- 
tent are flood waters wasted?’ 

The minerals section of ihe com- 
mission is seeking to find out “the 
nature and extent of waste in the 
mining, extraction, and use of minera} 
products” and “methods of prevent- 
ing or lessening this waste.’ 


That forest conservation must 
largely take the form of saving 
wastes in manufacture seenis to Le 


the conviction of the Conservation 
Commission. The commission is busy 
conducting a census by correspond- 
ence to find the common wastes in 
wood-using industries. Queries have 
been sent to eight hundred manu- 
facturers of eooperage stock for 
the purpose of getting a line on the 
waste of wood in the making cf bar- 
rels and casks. 

Similar wastes occur 
the logs into headings and in the 
manufacture of barrel hoops. The 
forest service is trying to find just 
how important such wastes are, with 
the object of suggesting, if possible, 
some way of cutting down the drains 
upon the forests which mean no gain 
to any one, but loss to all. The re- 
turns from the imquiries will form 
part of the report of the Conservation 
Commission, when the work of tak- 
ing the preliminary inventory of our 
natural resources is completed. 

The National Conservation 
mission is to take up reports of the 
various government bureaus’ which 
are now at work on this inventory 
for general discussion at its meeting 
in Washington Tuesday, December 1. 
One week later—Tuesday, December 
8—the commission will discuss the 
same subject with the governors of 
the states and territories, or their 
representatives. 


in tuin'ng 


Com- 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

During the week of October 5 La 
Sylphe, the classic dancer, will raake 
her first appearance in Boston. ‘Jhbis 
exponent of the Biblical dances has 
been the sensation of New York the 
past six months. La Syiphe is strik- 
ingly, if not daringly, original in her 
conception of the dances described in 
the Bible. ‘The bill for the week will 
be of a decidedly high class charac- 
ter, among the enteriainers being 
Willa Holt Wakefield in a _ piano- 
logue; Charley Case, the old-time 
minstrel and story-teller; the Bight 
Kellinos, a European acrobatic sen- 
sation, which will be held over for 
another week; Harry All'ster; the 
Three Lelliotts in a mus‘cal comedy 


act; Al Rayno’s bull terriers; the} 

Gillette sisters, and the especially-| 
arranged entertainment of moving} 
pictures, travel features, and special | 


singing numbers. 


BOSTON. 


For the opening of the rezular sea- 
son of the Boston Theatre Siceck 
Company, October 5, B. F. Keith has 
arranged for one of the largest com- 
panies ever put on in stock. He wil! 
present E. H. Sothern’s greatest suc- 
cess, “If I Were King,”’ a historic-and 
romantic play in four acts by Jus in 
Huntley McCarty. This is a play «f 
the period of Louis XL, in which 
Francois Villon, the poet adventurer, 
is made the leading character, be- 
coming involved in court intrigue: 
and winning the affections of a court 
lady, in which he is so successfu! that 
the death sentence is commuted to 
life imprisonment. Wilson Melro-e 
will have the part of Villon, and 
Frank Losee, the new member of th> 
company, will be seen as Louis NI., 
a part in which he has made one of 
his greatest successes, Bleanor Gov- 
don as leading lady will appear as 
Catherine DeVaucelles. 


American and German Forests. 


American forests, according to the 
experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture, are capable of yielding more 
wood to the acre, if well handled, 
than the noted forests of Germany, 
many of which net their owners from 
$2.50 to $6.00 or more per acre an- 
nually. Not only are our native for- 
ests richer in valuable timber trees, 
but our climate and soil conditions 
are more favorable. The trouble is 
not that our trees do not grow fast 
enough, but that our ignorance and 
carelessness have left our woodlands 
poorly stocked. 

The German forester sees to it that 
his forest is uniform and dense. To 
grow a full crop of wood, as to grow 
a full crop of grass or corn, there 
must be a full stand. Next in im‘ 
portance is the rate of growth of the 
trees. The species most grown 
abroad are Norway spruce, Scotch 
pine, and silver fir for soft woods, and 
beech and oak for hard woods. In 
German forests of the first quality, 
Norway spruce attains in sixty years 
an average diameter of 9.4 inches. 


Sadly the pickpocket surveyed the 
interior of a fat purse. “Nothing 
but samples,” he muttered. “Is 
there no honor among women?’— 
Philadalphia Public Ledger. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DURIN the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; im 

every case by recommendation. I1A,to Tenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to NV. Y. C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mk. to NW. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to N, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to VN. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Jobnson, North- 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Reckville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball. R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to a. Elmer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. MicH. to V. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to O. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to VN. ¥Y. John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N.Y. to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V./. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to O. Harley A. Miner, Oneonta and Mildied Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to 7a. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. NOVA Scotia to N. Y. Jenny 1. Macleod, Wolltville 10 Lake Placid. O. to 
Conn. , Theodora Blakeslee, Deiawareto Winsted; to V. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
port. Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. Y. Richard Fieh, 
Milton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fainmount. VT. to N. Y, 
a M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va.to 0. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. ¥. 


‘POSITIONS FILLED, 7, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and Families 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
— for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
No use to spedify. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 


and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. 0O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pay.ng $60 to $70 per month. or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. ‘ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


STUART!" AGENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 
New York ond tBoston. No Registration Fee May 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
and June unless position secured. 


: Wi hi We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers ia 
INS Ip every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 
Agency Leng distance Telephone PEASE. 


Manhattan Building. 
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It 
Writes 
It 
Adds 


It 
Subtracts 


You cannot do these three things mechanically on any 
other machine 


THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


represents the complete and perfect union of the writing machine and 
the adding machine. It completes the circle; finishes the labor saving; 
leaves nothing more for mechanjcal ingenuity to contrive in the field of 
billing, order and general accounting work. 

The Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment bears our guaran- 
tee and is made for the Remington Typewriter exclusively. 

Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 


Remington Typewriter 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


**Baby’s Best Friend’”’ 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Chapping. 
rela. prote ction, the genuine is put up in non- 
boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
mple free. 
nz Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
s the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHA ARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen i Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Stores 


Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director: - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and IIlustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 


Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


+ 
> 


Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


STATE UNIFORMITY IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


[Editorial.] 


CHEAPNBSS AND POLITICS. 


Have you ever heard of any educational argu- 
ment for state uniformity in text-books or any 
other than that of cheapness? 


Have you ever known any state tc adopt a set of 
books in which many of them were such as are in 
use in any city educationally prominent where the 
school board was free to adopt the best? 


Have you ever known a board which selects 
books under state uniformity on which there were 
not political officials and in which: several of the 
board was not appointed by political officials and 
where politics were not mixed up i the results? 


Have you ever known a state adoption in which 
it was not customary for the publishers to be urged 
to employ political lawyers to influence the board 
in the interest of their books? 

THE UNIFORMITY INCUBUS. 


In organic nature uniformity is unnatural, un- 
wholesome, defective. Death and putrefaction 
alone exhibit uniformity. Emerson says there are 
no fixtures in nature. Uniformity is always at the 
lowest level and means stagnation and putrefac- 
tion. 

There can be no uniformity where there is life 
and health. Only the inorganic can gain by uni- 
formity. 

The lower the forms of organic life the less 
harm is there in uniformity. In man it is impossi- 
ble, even physically. No two men in all the world 
have finger tips alike, so that a criminal can never 
escape his identity if once his finger tip impres- 
sions have been taxen. Uniformiiy in the mental 
life is less possible than in the physical. No two 
thoughts were ever the same. In education it is 
least desirable to aim at uniformity 

If you will read in the Cosmopolitan for Febru- 
ary the account that Professor Tcdd of Amherst 
College gives of the difficulties in the way of set- 
ting up a telescope so as to get Mars in range, and 
the frequency with which this all had to be done 
over again to keep in working order, you will get 
some idea of fhe hopelessness of uniformity in any 
study that is valuable. 

—o—— 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The importance of the part that school books 
play in education has never been adequately pre- 


sented or duly emphasized. . With a good text- 
book any intelligent child who can read can learn 
practically everything by way of information or of 
process. 

Even a poor teacher cannot prevent a child’s 
learning a subject if he has a good book. The 
best teacher cannot do much with a class unless 
the children have books, and the quality of the 
books is of prime importance. Good teaching 
without a book is only possible where the teacher 
has but one subject and is a specialist and expert 
with much practice. No person can teach several 
branches to a class well without gcod text-books 
in the hands of the children. No young teacher 
can by any possibility teach a class well unless the 
children have good books. Only a very scholarly 
person who has specialized abundantly can teach 
any subject without a good text-bvok for the class. 
The practice of some young teachers, fresh from a 
training school, of trying to give the class instruc- 
tion from her note-book made up while she was a 
student is as vicious as it is absurd, when it sup- 
plants good text-books in the hands of pupil. If 
the notes she has are highly valuable, if they are 
better than text-books in use, they are sure to have 
been put into a book for pupils’ use. 

INDISPENSABLE GUIDES. 


A good text-book is as indispensable as a good 
up-to-date time-table and guide book to a traveler. 
The traveler who learns of train time from some 
stranger on the street corner is little short of idi- 
Otic, and the man who saves money on a guide 
book and relies upon the facts and figures of way: 
farers who give information and opinions gratis 
may get some more thrilling yarns, but he is a fool 
if he repeats them for fact. A wise man spends 
time and money in getting the best guide book and 
the latest time-table. To save money on a cheap 
guide book, or save time by using a last year’s 
time-table is no more silly than for a board of edu- 
cation to select text-books that are cheap or that 
are antiquated and out-of-date. 


A RUMMAGE SALE. 

There are several states in this great land of ours 
which boast loud and long that they think they 
have saved money by using the cheapest books 
available. Such cheap books are either cheap be- 
cause no intelligent boards of educations ever 
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bought them, or because they have had their day, 
and, like any old junk, can be had cheap. Such 
boards of selection avoid standard houses and seek 
a rummage sale. 

Men who would consider it an insult to suggest 


_ that they buy clothes for their children at a rum- | 


mage sale will boast that they have clothed the 
minds of the children of a state at a rummage sale 
of cheap books. 

There are literally a million children and more 
in this country who are using cheap books, books 
cast off because wholly out of fashion in fact or 
process, books that no self-respecting local board 
of education would put into the hands of the chil- 
dren of his city. 

The only possible excuse that anyone can give 
for the best conceivable phase of state uniformity 
in text-books is that the public school being a 
pauper institution, the children ought to be pro- 
vided with contract garments like any other state 
institution at the cheapest price. 


SCHOOL BOOK COST. 


One would think to hear the senseless howl of 
cheap sensationalists and scheming politicians of 
the grafting order that the cost of school books was 
a frightful charge upon the home or the public. 
The fact is that nothing that a man or the state 
does for the citizens, old or young, is so inexpen- 
sive, absolutely or relatively, as is the supply of 
common school books. Their value is beyond 
computation ; the cost is a mere trifle. The com- 
mon school books of the country as a whole, ac- 
cording to the best possible estimates, cost less than 
a dollar a year per child. In the state of Oregon, 
where it has been possible to know the exact facts, 
the cost was eighty-seven.cents a year per child. 
In the states where they are purchased most freely 
it is never more than $1.25 a child. 

What else does the public do for the people, as 
a whole, at such a trifling cost? What does the 
police service cost? The fire service? The side- 
walks? Street watering? Street lighting? 
Street repairing? 

What family gets through a Christmas on an ex- 
penditure of eighty-seven cents or $1.25 per child? 
What family gets through with its circus, picnic, 
and vaudeville bill for the year at that rate? In- 
deed, what does the family get fur a year at the 
rate of eighty-seven cents to $1.25 per member? 

There is nothing more disgraceful in public 
clamor than the attitude toward the expense of 
school books, absolutely or relatively, and the lack 
of appreciation of their real value. 

Scarcely less important to the pupil than the 
teacher is the text-book. Any teacher’s value is 
enhanced tenfold when the best tuoks are in the 
hands of the pupils. 


THE QUALITY OF THE SUPPLY. 


It would be regarded as crimina! for a city to in- 
stall a water supply plant, putting in a pumping 
station, street mains, branch pipes, house connec- 
tions, house plumbing, all at an enormous expense, 
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and then seek the cheapest kind of water, regard- 
less of purity, for a supply. The fact is that a city 
pays the highest price necessary to test the supply, 
and citizens are warned against its use if there is 
anything out-of-date detected in it. Independent 
fortunes are expended to secure purity of supply. 
No city has ever discovered a politician or grafter 
so base that he would openly argue that the 
quality and freshness of the supply is unimportant. 

And yet a city will put from $50,000 to $500,000 
into a school building, and from $100,000 to $25,- 
000,000 a year into teachers’ salaries, and then— 
and then—the state will boast that it turns loose 
upon the children for information and processes 
for their daily use, for their regular educational 
companionship, the cheapest possible supply, re- 
gardless of its putrefaction. 


JUNKETERS OF EXPERTS. 


Who tests the safety and desirability of a water 
supply? 

Has any city ever been so sunken in iniquity that it 
would trust any official, however high his station, 
with the responsibility of testing the quality of 
water unless he was an expert of rare training for 
his work? Would any city in the country pro- 
vide by ordinance that the mayor, auditor, treas- 
urer, secretary c‘ state, and superintendent of 
schools should, regardless ot their fitness for the 
work, pronounce upon the quality of the water 
supply? Would any state in the union have such 
an ordinance for its governor and associate offi- 
cers? Would the United States government allow 
the President and his cabinet, regardless of their 
scholarly fitness, to pass upon the quality of foods 
under the pure food law? 

No such provision would ever be thought of. 
And yet, wherever there is state uniformity, some- 
thing of this sort is always provided for. The 
quality of the supply of information, inspiration, 
and process is determined by people who have no 
need to know anything about the quality of the 
books selected. This is one of the most serious 
of all phases of national disgrace. 


THE NEARER THE TEACHER THD BETTER. 


State uniformity is in every respect undemo- 
cratic, directly opposed to every phase of the 
theory of self-government, taking from local au- 
thorities powers which they can Lest perform. 

Teachers very generally influence the selection 
of the books they use under local adoption, never 
under state adoption. By state adoption you re- 
move the teacher wholly from consideration in the 
selection of the books they use, and this, alone, is 
ample condemnation. If a city is free to make its 
own selection no one teacher can bring about a 
change of books; no one teacher can select a book. 
A complaint against an undesirable book must be 
very general before a board of education dares to 
stir up the subject, and there must be a number of 
teachers agreed upon a new book before the board 
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is ready to adopt it. Local adoption is nearest the — 
teachers’ advice and counsel. 


POLITICAL OR SEMI-POLITICAL. 


A state board for adoption is either political or 
semi-political. In one state the !aw specifies that 
the board shall consist of the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, 
and superintendent of public instruction, regardless 
of the educational and expert qualifications of 
the men holding office. What could be more 
inexcusable than the disfranchisement of all the 
teachers in a great state in this most important 
matter! Often as the result of political circum- 
stances a judge of school books may not even have 
a common school education. In cne state one of 
the officials has not been in schoo! since he was 
twelve years old, and yet he twice helped select the 
books for a great state. Such men cannot know 
the merits of the books before them. 

But, it is said, all state boards are not directly po- 
litical. In one state the board consists of the 
governor, state superintendent, the presidents of 
certain colleges, and the superintendents of the 
three largest cities, and yet this board adopted a 
series of readers bearing the name of the state, 
and it said on the title page that the series had 
been prepared for that state,—a state without a hill 
100 feet high, without a forest of any kind,—and 
yet one article in the Fifth Reader said that the 
glory of the state was her mountain ranges, her 
mighty forests, her giant trees, and the glorious 
Yosemite valley. That series is still in use, though 
the articles on the Yosemite and the big trees have 
given place to something on the level, if not on 
the square. 


A WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER. 


Changes are rarely made under local adoption 
except when the teachers need and demand a bet- 
ter book in some one branch. There is never a 
wholesale slaughter. No teacher can possibly 
change more than one book in a year and teach it 
well. It needs her thought, energy, patience at 
their best to teach by use of a new arithmetic, ge- 
ography, or language book, yet state adoption 
usually requires them to change all books at once, 
and it increases the burdens to an almost infinite 
degree, and makes the work much less productive 
of good. 

If state adoption had no other ruinous feature, 
it would be all sufficient that it is always a whole- 
sale slaughter of books with which teachers have 
become familiar. 


NEW BOOKS COME BY SUBJECTS. 


In the last seventy, fifty, thirty, or ten years the 
improvement in text-books has been greater than 
in any other phase of professional progress, and 
the end is not yet. 

The advance is in waves. Now it is in arith- 
metics, and every publishing house vies with every 
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other in perfecting certain features, and little 
change in text-books comes until the teachers as 
a whole can use the new ideals to advantage. In 
the meantime language books, geographies, 
readers, physiologies, nature study books, spellers, 
writing, music, or drawing books, one by one, 
are evolved to a higher life. 

This evolution requires many fortunes. Hun- 
dreds of men and women try to m:ke the best in 
the given branch, and every publisher seeks to find 
the best author and to make the best book, be- 
cause the best teachers will only take the best. To 
make the best book, or one of the best books in 
any branch at the time of the great awakening in 
that subject is to place one among the world’s 
great benefactors. 

Even a good lawyer, physician, clergyman, or 
university president is not naturally in touch with 
modern common school books. Only those con- 
stantly using or examining school books can know 
their merits. Conceive if you can the bewilder 
ment of a man who has not been in school for 
twenty years trying to decide wn the merits of 
twenty series of readers or fifteen series of arith- 
metics, every one of which has been produced 
since he was in school. It is a sad commentary 
on the educational forces of a great state that they 
will sit calmly by and see this farce enacted time 
and again. The older the book the nearer will it 
be to the standard of even an intelligent man who 
has had no occasion to use common school books 
for several years, even though he has himself been 
in general educational work. At its best it is un- 
bearable, at its worst it is scandalous. 


WORSE THAN THE WORST. 


It is true that there have been scandals in locai 
adoptions, but all the local scandals in any state 
would not affect a tenth of the teachers, while a 
scandal in state adoption affects ten-tenths of 
them. 

In local boards, even where there have been 
scandals, they have been slight and have rarely re- 
sulted in bad books. A local board, even if it be a 
recreant board, must command the respect of the 
teachers, and almost invariably the book selected 
is good, even if the means involved be bad. In 
state adoption it is the reverse. 


PREMIUM UPON BADNESS. 


One of the frequent scandals in state adoption is 
the making of bad books because of a local grip 
on the situation. The books adopted by state 
boards are often books that the same publisher 
would never show to a local board in New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, or 
any other state in which teachers influence the se- 
lection of books. In state adoption books are con- 
stantly selected that would never be put together 
but for the influence of some local publisher who 
combines influences to adopt a beok that would 
never be shown in any city or county in the United 
States where local adoption was in practice. 

Some of these hooks made for state adoption 
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have been positively scandalous. I recall one case 
in which a geography was thrown together for 
adoption, and it was so weak and worthless that it 
could not be used after it was adopted, and the 
next legislature abolished state adoption. Why, 
an ordinary eighth-grade pupil would not have 
made such blunders as were in that geography! 
The map of the state itself omitted one whole 
county. This is merely a sample of badness for 
which a premium is paid by this system. 
SCANDALOUSLY EXTRAVAGANT. 


Under state adoption nearly all books are 
changed every five years, and the unchanged book 
is usually a book held by political influence, a book 
used nowhere else, and worthy of use nowhere 
else. The fact is that the books as a whole are 
changed two and a half times as often as where 
there is local adoption, so that if 29 per cent. were 
saved on a dollar invested, it would still cost twice 
as much as under local adoption. This is 100 per 
cent. extra cost to state or pupils for the privilege 
of a bad system. 

UNIFORMITY IS ALWAYS DOWNWARD. 


A good book requires intelligence for its use. 

Anybody can use a brainless book. 

A book adopted for ten grades of teachers must 
be adapted to the bottom, never to the top. 
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In one small city every teacher is a college or 
normal school graduate, in another not one is a 
graduate. Locally those two cities would choose 
radically different books, but under state uni- 
formity they must both use the same, and they 
must be adapted to the uneducated teachers. 


A SUMMING UP. 


The one open, avowed, uncompromising enemy 
of the progressive educational force in the country 
is state uniformity, the bar sinister in the educa- 
tional world. Not one word can be said in its 
favor by any student of educational progress. 

It has not one redeeming virtue, not one decent 
educational apology for its existence. 

The time has come for the school men all along 
the line from Indiana to California, from North 
Carolina to Texas, to assert themselves manfully 
and refuse to have their work jeopardized by such 
criminal abuse of a great factor in their life. 

The time has come to rid the schools of this in- 
cubus. At a time when half the states in the 
union are dethroning the:saloons let us be equally 
heroic and manly, and dethrone the enemies of the 
American child, the schemers for text-book uni- 
formity. Party ties now bind slightly, party 
power is weak. If ever the school master is to be 
emancipated from the politician in this line, it 
must come now. 


STATE UNIFORMITY NOT WISE. 


_ [From Ohio Educational Monthly.] 


Superintendent N. H. Chaney, Youngstown, O.: I am 
radically opposed to a strict uniformity of text-books 
for all schools throughout the state. I feel sure that 
such legislation would greatly hinder and harm the 
modern progressive movement towards larger freedom 
in elective studies in school systems large enough to 
maintain such enrichment. 

Superintendent H. V. Hotchkiss, Akron, O.: I believe 
the principle involved in state uniformity in text-books 
to be detrimental to the schools and vicious in its char- 
acter. The conditions and consequent needs of the 
schools of the several rural, village, and city school dis- 
tricts are so different each from the other that no text- 
book nor course of study could possibly be uniformly 
acceptable and helpful to the schools throughout the 
state. The school should co-operate with and supple- 
ment the influences (natural, industrial, and social) of the 
locality in which it is situated. The materials which it 
uses in education and the ends for which it educates 
must be realized pretty largely in its immediate surround- 
ings. Not.only do rural districts differ in these particu- 
lars from city districts, but these differ widely from each 
other. The people who support and operate the schools 
of any district know best the needs of those schools and 
are most interested in having them wisely served. 

Not only would it be unwise to force upon a people 
a book or books ill suited to their needs and distasteful 
to them, but it would, in my judgment, be a gross in- 


justice and a moral- wrong. The pride of every com- 
munity is its schools. The people who nourish these 
schools and tax themselves for their support ought, by 
every law of reason and justice, to decide what text- 
books shall be bought by them and used by their chil- 
dren. All bills looking toward state uniformity of text- 
books and courses of study ought to be opposed by every 
legislator who believes in good schools and in justice. 

Superintendent Carey Boggess, Springfield, O.: I do 
not think the time has come to consider seriously any 
proposition for uniform text-books. 

Superintendent C. E. Carey, Warren, O.: I am not 
yet persuaded that a uniform text-book law is the best 
school book provision for the state. Every community 
has looked upon its school as a thing vital to its life. 
The state has granted the community large privileges, 
with few restrictions. Local pride and interest has drawn 
upon the best résources available to equip and maintain 
the local school. Any considerable restriction of these 
local privileges, and centering of the powers of control 
in a few far removed from the community interests, must 
result in a feeling, on the part of the community, that 
the state has called upon it to surrender that which is of 
right its own, and thereby restricted its power to raise 
its institutions to the highest degree of efficiency. I am 
persuaded that under existing conditions those who ad 
minister the affairs of the’ individual school should have 
the power to determine the best books for use in that 
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school; also, that the best books, and minimum prices, 
and the most economical distribution can only result from 
the freest possible competition. 

Superintendent: J. P: Sharkey, Van Wert, O.: I know 
of no sane school man of any prominence or influence 
who favors “state uniformity’ of school books. We 
can best manage our own local affairs. 

Superintendent John Davison, Lima, O.: Each com- 
munity is now a law unto itself, and can select books to 
suit its own needs. The people of the state desire the 
most rigid competition in the matter of supplying their 
books, and by the present method they have an oppor- 
tunity to get the best books published at reasonable 
prices. The needs and demands of the many widely- 
differing localities in the state are not alike. The book 
that might be well adapted to some localities might not 
be well suited to others. 

I am also opposed to state uniformity because, in my 
judgment, it would be giving special privileges to a few 
fortunate persons. 

Superintendent J. M. H. Frederick, Lakewood, O.: It 
is no accident that Ohio stands pre-eminent in the sister- 
hood of states. Her distinguished sons have been nur- 
tured by the schools of a system which has ever had re- 
gard for individual and local peculiarity, quality, and 
development. Along with the diversity of the ordinary - 
local needs in Ohio, there exist corresponding diverse 
local needs in her schools. Text-books that will meet 
the needs of the least developed district school, in which 
one little woman has to run the whole gamut of the. 
books and studies of the elementary course of instruc- © 
tion, are not likely to prove adequate to the needs of a 
highly differentiated school, where even a single grade is 
sub-divided, and each sub-division is given to a teacher 
who is selected because of her special fitness for this 
particular portion of the work. State adoption of texts 
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would give us the dead level of uniformity. Other states 
have tried the plan, but their experiences do not com- 
mend it to us. 

I fail to see how any one in Ohio who has thoroughly 
intelligent and serious regard for the best interests of 
our schools can consider for a moment the proposition 
to allow a political commission to select writers of text- 
books whose works shall be published by the state and 
made to take the place of the array of books from which 
we may now select the best. 

Superintendent W. H. Elson, Cleveland, O.: Distinct 
disadvantages are to come from a uniform text-book law 
for the state. No series of text-books can meet the wide 
difference in the needs of the unclassified school and the 
highly specialized school in a large system of schools. 
The rural schools or the city schools, or even both, may 
suffer in the adoption of a uniform text for all. For 
instance, take the foreign districts, where the language 
difficulty is great and the experience in literary things 
is at a minimum; a text that meets this need will be in- 
adequate in a purely American school, in which books 
and travel contribute to the experience of the children. 
It would be very unfortunate if a uniform series of texts 
were adopted for use in all schools of the state. More- 
over, if such a law were desirable, the present is not the 
time to enact such legislation. All schools in Ohio 
adopted text-books in 1907 for a period of five years. 
Many changes were made, and in justice to tax-payers 
books now in use should not be changed within that pe- 
riod. The present book law provides for home rule, al- 
lows every school district to select books suited to its 
needs, it provides against frequent changes, and provides 
for the purchase of books by the board when pupils move 
out of the district. A uniform text-book law would be 
very unfortunate for the educational interests of Ohio, 
and would be a backward step in educational matters. 


STATE ‘UNIFORMITY IN HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS. 


[From Indiana Teachers’ Journal.] 


C. W. Knouff, Wabash, Ind.: Does state uniformity 
lessen the cost of books? . 


It is possible to secure as large discounts from the 
publishers under the county or district contracts as under 


state uniformity. This has been demonstrated under the 
Ohio law. 


A uniform price and uniform quality for any book can 
be secured by such a law as Nebraska’s, requiring the fil- 
ing of sample copies, of prices and discounts, and of 
bond. The same is true in Missouri. 

If the cost of books is arbitrarily lowered to a great 
extent, it will mean old books, poor books, or the 
abridged and cheap editions of good books. This was 
thoroughly demonstrated in Kansas. 


The initial cost of introducing state uniformity is very 
great, andthe expenses of thestate are increased by every 
subsequent adoption, whether partial or entire. To il- 
lustrate: If the annual consumption of school books in 
the state amounts to $100,000, the value of the school 
books in the hands of the people is $400,000 to $500,000. 
If now a set of books largely new is forced upon the 
schools, the public must pay $400,000 for them; in addi- 
tion, the value of old texts as second-hand copies is 
gone. This expense may be lessened to some extent by 
the acceptance in trade of some of the old books by the 
firms selling the new books, 


Does state uniformity prevent loss to families that 
move? 

Many families move from state to state, and not merely 
from district to district. Thus state uniformity would 
not help. 

Unless uniformity prevailed in all schools, including 
those in the larger cities, the relief of state uniformity 
would be only partial. 

Loss can be prevented by some such law as that in 
Ohio. 

Is a state commission, composed of educational ex- 
perts, better than local boards to select the best books 
for the schools? 

Experience proves that it is impossible to select any 
one series of books, however good, that will be satisfac- 
tory throughout a state where the conditions vary as 
much as in Indiana. 

County or district boards know the local situation and 
needs. They are nearer to their constituents, and can 
easily be held to account. 

The only person who can really choose a book wisely 
is the teacher who is to use it. 

Does state uniformity make it possible to base the ex- 
aminations for teachers and the state course of study on 
these books? 

A great majority of the states do not have state uni- 
formity, and yet many of these have state courses of 
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study and state examinations without inconvenience. 
(In Indiana, where there is uniformity in the grades, the 
examinations are not based on the uniform texts at all.) 

Examinations based on books and not on subjects are 
deadening to enthusiasm and fatal to all real progress. 
The teacher is narrowed and so is the pupil. 

Are the schools made more efficient by requiring uni- 
formity in the texts used? 

True, perhaps, of a few schools; but the opposite is 
true of the great majority of schools, those below the 
average and those above the average. 

E. A. Tower, Tippecanoe, Ind.: I think the idea is 
not for the best interests of the high school. The uni- 
form text-books for the grades has resulted in many in- 
ferior books, and the same would be true of the high 
schools. The teachers who teach the subjects should 
have a voice in the selection of texts. It is one thing to 
examine and approve a text, and quite another to use the 
book as a text. Let, there be county uniformity with the 
high school teachers and the county superintendent as a 
committee on selection. This plan has resulted in satis- 
factory selections. City, town, and township high 
schools must meet the educational problems of the re- 
spective communities in quite different ways, hence the 
necessity for different texts. 

Rosa R. Mikels, New Castle, Ind.: IT am opposed to 
uniform texts for our high schools. It would be unfair 
to require of a small high school, having a seven-months’ 
year and no laboratory or library facilities, such work as 
our well-equipped large schools can easily do. The same 
book would not answer for both. Books of science need 
to be changed often enough to keep up with modern re- 
search. Yet a book that was unsatisfactory might be 
adopted and then re-adopted. It is hard to get rid of a 
poor book when so much machinery must be set in mo- 
tion in ofder to do it. It is better for the schools that 
the teachers know the best books and make the selection 
for the schools in which they work. Some teachers work 
better with one text, others with another. The same is 
true of schools. There is already enough danger from 
politics and ted tape. The uniform text idea would in- 
crease the danger. There are other reasons, but these 
are the chief. I have seen answers to the objections I 
mention, but they do not seem to me adequate. Is sav- 
ing of expense the main thing, after all? 

L. J. Driver, Aurora, Ind.: Should we have uniform 
text-books? Good texts would not be much cheaper, and 
we do not want our work too nearly uniform. And, 
anyway, a uniform text does not mean uniform results, 
as, for example, grammar in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

I think high school feachers as a class are qualified to 
select good texts. They are graduates of a college, a 
normal school, or a university. But the most important 
factor is, they are acquainted with high school boys and 
girls. 

I doubt whether we could get a board composed of col- 
lege and university presidents and superintendents of 
large city schools that are qualified to select texts for all 
departments of high school work. There might be an 
historian on the board that would know histories, but 
the other members would not. There might be a Latin 
scholar on the board qualified to judge of texts in Latin. 
But these men alone could not select the texts. If each 
one did make the selection, the text would represent the 
opinion of but one man, and this man might not know 
adolescent boys and girls. The normal school and uni- 
versity president would most likely take the recommen- 
dation of a professor in his own school, and in many 
cases these professors do not know high schools. 

Another of the greatest reasons why we should not 
have uniform texts in high schools is that all teachers of 
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a given subject are not qualified to teach that subject in 
the same way. For example, take composition. Some 
teachers prefer Hill’s books, some Scott and Denny, some 
Sykes, others Webster, or say, Sampson and Holland. 
Now, there is so much difference between Hill and 
Webster that the same teacher cannot like both, and can- 
not teach both well. Each gets good results using the 
text she likes, but if she had to use the other, the work 
would be a failure. 

Suppose all teachers of literature had to teach accord- 
ing to the suggestions of a university editor, using all 
those notes in the back of the text, and keeping out the 
life and spirit of the selection—this would destroy any 
high school class in literature. 

Large and small high schools should not be required 
to use the same texts. Should a high school of forty 
students with two teachers be required to use the same 
texts as Shortridge, with many teachers, all specialists? 
| think not. 

As we all know, there are many problems connected 
with secondary education, and | think these must be 
worked out by persons actually engaged in the work. 
And I would suggest that if the state board wants to 
help, they can do so by giving us a much more flexible 
high school course. That, to my mind, would be much 
better than uniform texts. 

An Indiana high school instructor: The equipment of 
high schools is so varied that uniformity in instruction 
is well-nigh impossible. This, of course, would be espe- 
cially true in science work. 

We need more individuality in teaching and less of 
hewing to some line marked out by some one else. 
Communities differ, also, in their needs. As the neces- 
sity for different subject-matter and different methods 
vary, so, also, should the text-books. 

To select one book in a given subject would be un- 
thinkable. To select four or five would hardly cheapen 
the price, since it would affect the sale of any standard 
book but little. It would weaken the advantages, how- 
ever, of exchange arrangements. 

The average period for a given book to be used is 
probably as much as five years. In our schools it is much 
more. To adopt a book for more than five years would 
be unprogressive, as it might be entirely unsuitable, 
owing to the rapid strides in the accumulation of knowl- 
edge of facts and methods. 

To those who might move from one community to 
another there might still be the necessity for the purchase 
of new books without the advantage of present exchange 
arrangements. But why consider the few who move if 
not beneficial to the very large majority who do not 
move? 

There is not a single member of the state board of 
education that has had experience in a high school either 
as teacher or student for many years—some of them 
never. Neither are they in very close touch with them 
in their present executive positions. They are therefore 
incompetent to make a rational select’on. There is al- 
ready enough power centralized in our state board. 

Frank R. Wilson, Winamac, Ind.: I am not in favor 
of the uniform text-book plan for high schools. As the 
present law upon the question of adoptions is applied, 
the superintendent or principal with his teachers decides 
upon the books to be used. This fact in itself is of value 
in making the teacher more efficient, for he must know 
a great deal about books in order to choose well. It is a 
responsibility which the’ educated high school teacher 
cannot shirk, for his success depends to a certain extent 
upon his choice. 

The experfence of different teachers has shown them 
the teaching yalue of different texts. Some can use one 
text to the best advantage, while another on account of 
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the color of his education can use another text to greater 
advantage. The individuality of the teacher should be 
encouraged provided he has an extended education, and 
as a rule our high school teachers have such an education. 
Our present system is an element of development to the 
teachers. The uniform text-book plan, on the other 
hand, would have a tendency to ossify the indiyiduality 
of the teacher, and it would take away the keen desire of 
the teacher to find the best things published. 

The text-books are chosen by those who know the best 
things, and not by a board that hastily chooses from a 
host of good, bad, and indifferent books, and finally 
awards the contract to a company having an unworkable 
text. 

The book company that has a first-class book gets the 
orders, and under the present plan such companies must 
present the best in order to compete with many good 
texts on the market. A worthless book, from the stand- 
point of utility, soon disappears. Under a uniform text- 
book system a poor book would have to be used, what- 
ever its merits prove to be. 

Very little would be gained in a financial way, because 
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texts are not frequently changed unless for good cause. 
Sometimes a change is desirable for the reason that old 
texts which have been used for a long period contain too 
many helps for the pupils who use them. Many parents 
object to buying good, substantial books for their chil- 
dren, but some parents spend a great deal more for to- 
bacco, theatre, or amusement of some sort. 

Many texts are not complete enough because no com- 
pany could sell a book which was complete. For in- 
stance, no author of a physical geography would think 
of putting into his text all the things that ought to be 
there for the reason that too much paper would be re- 
quired. This would make the cost higher, and the people 
would not buy because the cost would be too great. In 
this particular our present plan of adopting books for 
the grades is a failure. Our grade books are too cheap 
to be good. If the legislature makes a price for our high 
school books, the price will probably be placed so low 
that good books will be excluded. This, of course, would 
be done in the name of the people as a grandstand play, 
if it were done. That might be splendid politics, but not 
good patriotism. 


~~ 
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IS STATE UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS DESIRABLE ? 


[From School Board Journal, Milwaukee.] 


BY HON. HENRY SABIN, LL.D., DES MOINES, IOWA. 

The best method for providing text-books for the 
pupils in the public schools, having regard to the maxi- 
mum of efficiency and the minimum of cost, has for 
years been a matter of serious debate both in educational 
and legislative circles. Various plans have been devised, 
and different experiments have been made without ob- 
taining -entirely satisfactory results. The reason may 
be fonnd in the constantly-changing conditions of Ameri- 
can society. A series of books which are thought to be 
best suited to the schools of to-day, five years from now 
may be so unfitted that a change is imperatively de- 
manded. Is it not very unwise, especially in the more 
thinly settled portions of the country, to tie up the 
schools to the use of one set of books for too long a 
time? As the population increases there is always a 
change in the conditions of the schools, and there should 
be a corresponding change inf the character of the. text- 
books in use in them. 

There are two questions involved in this discussion: 


the one concerns the cash cost of the books, always in-. 


cluding the durability as a text-book in the hands of 
the pupils; the other, and by far the more important, has 
reference to the several points which conspire to make 
the book an efficient instrument in imparting knowledge 
and promoting discipline. 


UNIFORMITY IN HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The objections to a law requiring the high schools in 
all towns and cities of the state to use the same books 
in physics, chemistry, history, botany, etc., can be easily 
stated, and seem to me to be unanswerable:— 

1. The advance in these branches is so rapid and so 
marked that a text-book which five years ago was up- 
to-date is far behind to-day in matters of nomenclature, 
discoveries, inventions, and methods. To bind the high 
schools to the use of anything but the best books is to 
hinder the progress of pupils and to waste the money 
and time involved in their education. 

If it were obligatory upon me to select, for instance, a 
text-book to be used in teaching physics in any school, 
it would be necessary to ascertain the amount and kind 
of the apparatus furnished by the authorities, with the 


laboratories and appliances at the disposal of the in- 
structor. The education and preparation demanded of 
the teacher also must be taken into account. The en- 
vironments of the school, the families from which the 
pupils come, the general tone of culture of the entire 
community are factors not to be neglected. 

2. There are all grades of high schools in the same 
state. Some are high schools only in name, with two or 
three teachers and very meagre appliances. You find 
them in the villages and hamlets, and they serve a good 
purpose. Then in the cities are high schools which are al- 
most equal to colleges. They are provided with an abun- 
dance of high-priced apparatus, extensive libraries, refer- 
ence books, and employ only college graduates for teach- 
ers. With a large attendance they are able to employ de- 
partmental teachers who have made special preparation 


for special branches. Now, is it not absurd to require . 


these high schools, so differently constituted, to use in 
class work books of the same grade? 

3. The fastest trotter, the highest grade of cattle, have 
not yet been evolved. Men like Luther Burbank are 
continually providing for the farmer new fruits, grasses, 
grains, and products deserving his attention. Better 
text-books can be made than ar® in use to-day, especially 
in the sciences, mathematics, and history. Every year 
sees them introduced on the market. It is just as wise 
to shut out the schoolmaster from these better books as 
it would be to forbid the farmer to avail himself of the 
products of other men’s brains in his work on the farm. 
Give the pupils in our high schools, and the teachers, as 
fair a show as you give the farmer. Give brains an equal 
chance with muscles. 

4. But, again, uniformity in text-books in high schools 
requires a certain degree of uniformity in courses of 
study. The high school with four full years in its course, 
which requires the full completion of the grammar school 
curriculum, cannot use the same course of study as the 
small school with only two years in its course. 

The proposition is so ridiculous as hardly to bear dis- 
cussion. The course of study must be made to suit 
certain local conditions, and after that the text-books, 
such as the wants of the school demand, can be chosen. 
In doing this the wisdom of teachers and directors should 
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have free play, unhampered by any rigid state law. I 
have seen the attempt made to induce uniformity in a 
state course of study, but it mever has succeeded, and 
perhaps it is just as well that it so often fails. If it is 
said that uniformity in high schools would force the 
poorer schools -to use better books, it is equally as true 
that it would force the best schools to use poorer books. 
It is simply a way of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” It 
will necessarily lower the average. If it is urged that 
it would reduce the cost of books, we are forced to ac- 
knowledge the truth of it, but not of the most desirable 
books. The expense of providing books would probably 
be lessened to parents, but we come back with Chan- 
ning: “Money should never be weighed against the soul 
of the child.” 

A late writer states the main question thus: “By what 
method of selection of text-books can we make the four 
years of high school study give the boy the largest equip- 
ment for life?” Certainly not by allowing the state to 
select the books with no reference to location or environ- 
ment, and with sole reference to the price. The high 
school has two ends in view. The way must be kept 
open so that the poor man’s child can get his fitting for 
college; it would be worse than any form of “race 
suicide” to shut him out. But it must also give the pupil 
who is forced by circumstances to stop at this point the 
fullest equipment for life. To accomplish these two ends 
requires discretion, good judgment, and absolute 
freedom. 


UNIFORMITY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEXTS. 


We come now to the desirability of state-wide uni- 
formity of books in all schools below the high school, 
supported by the state. It is unfortunate that the advo- 
cates of this scheme persist in arguing it from the finan- 
cial standpoint. If they could point to one instance in 
which the schools have improved under the operation of 
a state uniformity law, it would strengthen their argu- 
ments immensely. It is also remarkable that it has few 
if any advocates at teachers’ associations, or from the 
educational platform. The whole body of educators, of 
high or low degree, are almost a unit in opposing it. 
Their testimony is the stronger because it is drawn trom 
actual experience in the schoolroom, and not from 
theory. They realize that there is a wide difference in 
schools, as there is in text-books, and that these two 
factors—the school and the book—must be adjusted to 
each other, in order to attain the highest success. 

The entire scheme of state uniformity of text-books is 
undemocratic in its nature, and tends to lessen the inter- 
est of the public in the management of the schools. 
There is no argument in its favor that cannot be used 
with equal fairness in favor of uniformity of_hoes, or 
dish-pans, or any utensil of general farm or household 
use. It is said that, from a financial point of view, shoe- 
strings are of greater importance than school books. 
Why does not some one frame a law fixing the length, 
color, size, and materials of shoestrings, name a price, 
and make it a misdemeanor to be found using any other? 
The only argument in either case would be the lessening 
of the cost to the individual purchaser. The farmer does 
not purchase his reaper or mowing machine because his 
neighbor has one of that make, but because it is best 
suited to conditions of his farm, the kind and nature of 
crops, and the intelligence of the help he has to employ. 
In the same way it is wise to select our school books, not 
because they are used in the next district, but because 
after careful examination we find them best suited to the 
wants of the district in which our children attend. Free- 
dom in selection of text-books is the only way to obtain 
the best schools. 
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THE COST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


There is a misunderstanding in the public mind as to 
the actual cost of school books, which can be corrected 
best by the citation of facts. The man is a moderate 
smoker who expends five cents a day for cigars; yet he 
expends in a year over $18. There are but very few 
families in the state in which the yearly bill for school 
books amounts to anything like that. The laboring man 
is not counted extravagant who pays five cents for black- 
ing his shoes every Saturday night; yet the cash paid for 
that would purchase a new set of books for his boy in 
nearly every grade in Iowa schools, below the high 
school. 

We can only obtain the approximate cost of books in 
this state. In some counties the people have voted uni- 
formity; in others practical uniformity prevails through 
concerted action of the different boards. There are coun- 
ties in which the books are furnished the pupils at actual 
cost, the county paying the expense of handling them; 
there are others in which the dealers are allowed to 
charge a small commission for their trouble. 

We can take two typical counties as samples:— 

In Polk county an advanced arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, United States history, and a l‘ourth Reader 
can be bought for less than $3, the contract being good 
for five years. The books are almost invariably used by 
two or three children in the same family, and are not all 
to be bought at one time. 

In Marshall county, where all school books are bought 
by the county, the books of the county auditor show that 
during each of the five years from 1901 to 1906 the aver- 
age cost per pupil was 48.8 cents. 

Thus it seems that there is very little reason for the 
claim that the cost of text-books is so burdensome as to 
justify a resort to state uniformity, which has invariably 
proved a costly and unsatisfactory experiment wherever 
tried. 

One of the strongest objections,to state uniformity is 
that it prevents a change of books even when in the 
judgment of the best men it seems desirable. Hon. New- 
ton Bateman, formerly state superintendent of public 
instruction for Illinois, in his eighth annual report says 
this: ‘‘An occasional and judicious change of text-ooks 
in a public school is not in itseli to be deprecated. On 
the contrary, it is often beneficial, not only when the 
change is from poor books to good ones, or from good 
ones to better ones, but for the mere sake of the change 
itself. There often comes a time in the history of a 
school when it is quite evident that the substitution of a 


- fresh, new book for a long-used old one would greatly 


promote the interests of the scholars and the good of 
the school. In such cases no higher power should stand 
in the way; the directors should be free to do what the 
welfare of their own particular school requires. The 
only important question to be considered in such in- 
stances is that of expense. If the parents are generally 
able and willing to procure the new books, there shou'd 
be no official obstacle to their doing so.” In my experi- 
ence I have seldom asked a parent to supply a new book 
for his child that he has not done it willingly when con- 
vinced that it was for the child’s welfare. 
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